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‘While in the radiant front, superior shines 

That first paternal virtue, public zeal ; 

Who throws o'er all an equal wide survey, 

And ever musing onthe common weal, 

Siill labours glorious with some great design.”’ 

THOMSON. 

No. 2.] PHILADELPHIA.---FEBRUARY. [Isst. 


PoRTRAIT OF WASHINGTON. 
In the eleventh number of the Casket for 


1827, we published an engraving of Washing- | 


n, taken from a bust executed by Houdons.— 
it presented only aside view of his features; 
and believing that we could offer nothing to our 
patrons 


that would be more acceptable, we/need any prolix history at this time. 
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|remembrance of his character inevery American > 


ibreast. Every thing connected with such a 
man is valuable, and a correct delineation of 
|his features, will undoubtedly be acceptable to 
fall. 

| The life of Washington is too well known to 


Space 


have supplied the deficiency in the former plate | would not permit us were we to attempt it. We 


by procuring a front likeness engraving, taken | 


from the celebrated painting by Stuart. The 
engraving which we now present is a correct 
likeness of Washington—a man who presented 
to the world a rare phenomenon in morality, 
virtue, and patriotism. Raised up by Providence 
as a powerful instrument in the work of procu- 
ring his country’s emancipation, he combined in 
his person virtues which perhaps appeared more 
conspicuously in him, than in any other that ev- 
er existed. Not the smallest trait of excellence 
in his character is the fact, that although he had 


abundant opportunities of raising himself to the | 


pinnacle of power,he never once forfeited, im the 
smallest degree, his inflexible honor. The good 
of his fellows was his sole object, before which 
personal aggrandizement and worldly renown 
speedily vanished. The world has given birth 
to many men, who have possessed strong 
and powerful minds. Alexander and Napoleon 
were mighty conquerors; Bolivar labored long 
and successfully for his country—but these were 
all stranded on the shoal of personal ambition. 
This shipwreck Washington escaped. 

The memory of Washington is dear to every 
American. The many services he rendered his 
country in the hour of her darkest peril; his no- 
ble virtues; the purity of his conduct, and his 
unsullied patriotism, all conspire to deepen the 
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are content, therefore, to lay before our read- 
|ers the followmg sketch of his character by his 
|contemporary the sage Jefferson. It is a faith- 
ful sketch—devoid of even a tint of flattery or 
adulation. Written by a philosopher—one well 
acquainted with the impulses of the human 
heart, we cannot but accept it as a faithful pic- 
ture of perhaps the greatest and the best man 

that ever lived. Of whom it may truly be said, 
‘‘he filled the measure of his country’s glory,” 
and now, though sleeping with his fathers, still 
lives, and will forever live, ‘‘ in the hearts of 
his countrymen!’’ Jefferson says: 


‘¢T think I knew Gen. Washington intimate- 
ly and thoroughly; and were I called on to de- 
lineate his character, it should be in terms like 
these. 

His mind was great and powerful, without 
being of the very first order; his penetration 
strong, though not so acute as that of a New- 
ton, Bacon, or Locke; and as far as he saw, no 
judgment was ever sounder. It was slow in 
operation, being little aided by invention or im- 
agination, but sure in conclusion. Hence the 
common remark of his officers of the advantage 
he derived from the councils of war, where, 
hearing ail suggestions, he selected whatever 
was best; and certainly no general ever plan- 
ned his battles more judiciously. But if deranged 
during the course of the action, if any member 
of his plan was dislocated by sudden circumstan- 





ces, he wasslow in a re-adjustment. The con- 
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50 . GENERAL WASHINGTON.—THE AMERICAN FLAG. 


sequence was he often failed in the field, and 
rarely against an enemy in station, as at Boston 
and York. He was incapable of fear, meeting 
personal dangers with the calmest unconcern. 
Perhaps the strongest feature in his character 
was prudence, never acting until every circum- 
stance, every consideration, was maturely weigh- 
ed; refraining if he saw a doubt, but, when once 
decided, going through with his purpose, whatev- 
er obstacles opposed. His integrity was most 
pure, his justice the most inflexible I have ever 
snown; no motives of interest or consanguinity, 
of friendship or hatred, being able to bias his 
He was, indeed, in every sense of the 
worcs, a wise, a good,and a great man. His 
‘emper was naturally irritable and high toned; 
jut reflection and resolution had obtained a firm 
and habitual ascendancy over it. If ever, how- 
ever, it broke his bonds, he was most tremen- 
dous in hiswrath. In his expenses he was hon- 
orable, but exact; liberal in contributions to 
whatever promised utility; but frowning and un- 
yielding to all visionary projects, and all unwor- 
tay ealls on his charity. His heart was not 
warm in its affections, but he exactly calcula- 
ted every man’s value, and gave him a solid es- 
teem proportioned to it. His person was fine, 
iis stature exactly what one would wish, his de- 
portment easy, erect, and noble; the best 
horseman of his age, and the most graceful 
figure that could be seen on horseback. Altho’ 
the circle of his friends, where he might be 
unreserved with safety, he took a free share in 
nversation, his colloquial talents were not 
e mediocrity, possessing neither copious- 

s of ideas, nor fluency of words. In public, 
when cailed on for a sudden opinion, he was un- 
ready, short, and embarrassed. Yet he wrote 
readily, rather diffusely, in an easy and correct 
‘Je. This he had acquired by a eonversation 
the world, for his educatiou was merely 
ing, writing, and common arithmetic, to 
ch he added surveying at a laterday. His 

e was employed in action chiefly, reading 
little, and that only in agriculture and English 
ory. His correspondence became necessa- 
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proceedings, occupied most of his leisure 
hours within doors. On the whole his character 
was, in its mass, perfect, in nothing bad, in few 
points indifierent; and it may truly be said that 
neyer did nature and fortune combine more 
perfectly to make a man great, and to place 
bim in the same constellation with whatever 
worthies have merited from man an everlasting 
remembrance. For his was the singular, destiny 
and merit of leading the armies of his country 
successfully through an arduous war, for the es- 
tablishment of its independence; of conducting 
its councils through the birth of a government, 
new in its forms and principles, until it had set- 
tled down into a quiet and orderly train; and of 
scrupulously obeying the laws through the whole 
of his career, civ?! and military, of which the 
history of the world fornished no other exam- 


ple.”’ 





THE AMERICAN FLAG. 


BY THE LATE DOCTOR "DRAKE. 


WaeEn Freedom, from her mountain height, 
Unfurl'd her standard to the air, 
She tore the azure robe of night, o 


= 
And set the stars of glory there ; a 
She mingled with its gorgeous dyes r. 
The milky baldric of the skies, ’ 
And striped its pure celestial white i 


With streakings of the morning light; 
Then, from his mansion in the sun, 
She call’d her eagle bearer down, 
And gave into his mighty hand 

The symbol of her chosen land! 


Majestic monarch of the cloud! 
Who rear’st aloft thy regal form, 
To hear the tempest trumping loud, 
And see the lightning-lances driven, 
When styide the warriors of the-storm, 
And roll the thunder-drum of heaven! 
Child of the Sun! to thee ’tis given, 
To guard the banner of the free, . 
To hover in the sulphur smoke, 
To ward away the battle stroke, 
And bid its blendingsSwhine afar, 
Like rainbows on the cloud of war, 
The harbinger of victory! 





Flag of the brave! thy folds shall! ny, 
The sign of hope and triumph high! 
When speaks the dignal trumpei-tone, 
And the long line comes gleaming on, 
(Ere yet the life-blood, warm and wet, 





Has dimm'd the glist ning bayonet) 
Each soldier's eye shall brightly¥ tarn 
To where thy meteor-glories burn ; 
And as his springing steps advance, 
Caich war and vengeance from the glance ! 
And when the cannon mouthings loud 
Heave in wild wreaths the battle’s shroud 
And gory sabres rise and fall, 4 
Like shoots of flame on midnight’s pall ! 
There shall thy victor-glances glow, 

And cowering foes shall sink beneath 
Each gallant arm that strikes below 

That lovely messenger of death. 





Flag of the seas! on ocean’s wave 

Thy stars shall glitter o’er the brave, 
When Death, careering on the gale, 
Sweeps darkly, round the bellied sail, 
And frighted waves rush wildly baci 
Before the broad-side’s reeling rack, 
The dying wanderer of the sea 

Shall look, at ence, to heaven and thee, 
And smile, to see thy splendours fiy 

In triumph, o’er his closing eye. 


Flag of the free heart’s only home, 

By angel hands to valour given! 

hy stars have lit the welkin dome, 

And all thy hues were born in heaven ! 
For ever float that standard sheet! 

Where breathes the foe, but falls before us! 
With Freedom’s soil beneath our feet, 

And Freedom’s banner streaming o’er us ! 
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PRIZE POETRY. 


The following article, written by a Student 


of William & Mary College, obiained the 
premium offered for the best piece of origi« 
ni Poetrye 
Tilk FOUNTAIN OF OBLIVION, 
’T was no longer day 
Iu an isle that lay 
Distant o’er ocean—far 
Beyond the western star, 
Under a sky unknown, 
All beautiful and lone. 


[t was a fairy isle, 
Where summer’s golden smile 
Shines on forever unchangingly, 
O’er its glittering vine-clad bills, 
Green valleys and cold limpid rills, 
And the encircling emerald sea. 
Ob! there are spirits that dwell 
In every wizard dell— 
Sweet forms that haunt each grottoed fount, 
ach fragrant vale and sunlit mount, 
And voices that whisper at eventide, 
On the silver sands by the lone sea side. 


here came a youth to theshore alone, 
His step was light—his air was free, 

And bis glittering eye flashed joyously— 
He knelt him down on the printless sand, 
And in the hollow of his hand, 

Dipped the elear wave, and o’er a stone, 

\ curious greyish stone, that stood 

Just on the margin of the flood, 

lie sprinkled the drops, and half sung, half spoke, 
in a low faint tone, that scarcely broke 
‘The bush that hung round that wild shore, 
The waters were silently creeping o’er— 


“ Stars are weeping 
‘ O’er the waves, 
Winds are sleeping 
In their caves— 
*Tis the hour, 
Then'come to me, 
By love’s power 
{ conjure thee— 
Quickly come 
Unto me, 
From thy coral home 
Under the sea.”’ 


*¢ Beautiful spirit, 
Hear my call— 

Ocean! bear it 
To her hail, 

W here she twines 
Her yellow hair 
By light that shines 
From diamonds there; 

Bid her come 
Unto me, 
From her coral home 
Under the sea.”’ 
* * 


‘< Does she wait to deck 
With gems her hair? 
Tei! her I nothing reck 
Of jewels rare, 
Other than those eyes 
So wildly bright— 
They dim the starred skies 
With their purer light. 
Ocean Spirit come— 
Oh! come to me, & 
Frova thy coral home 
Beneath the sea.” 


FOUNTAIN OF OBLIVION. 





He paused, and silent stood 
In listening attitude— 
His head bent forward, and his eye 
Gazing with fixed intensity; 
A low sad tone 
Came o’er the wave 
Like the wind’s faint moar 
In a hollow cave, 
Throughout the echoing archways sighing, 
‘Then in mysterious whispers dying— 
And all was calm and still again, 
So still—the place might seem to be 
The grave of sound.—Oh! mournfully 
From the noisless sands the youth turned then, 
And slowly upward from the shore 
Ilis step retraced, with a heavy heart, 
And dimming eye, as those who part 
With something much loved and cherished of yore 


Now at the foot of a mountain 
In silence and shadow he stood, 
By the brink of the charmed fountain 
W hose dark and sullen flood 
Doth bring forgetfulness to those 
Who drink its wave, of all their woes. 
From thence he took 
The magic flower, 
And three times shook 
Its leaves of power, 
And muttered the word 
Whichin our clime 
Hath not been heard 
Since the birth of Time— 
This done, ’tig said, 
If the youth or the maid 
Of thy heart be untrue, 
The leaves will fade 
And fall where they grew; 
Alas! he knew 
By this same never erring ¢oken, 
That the faith of his ocean love was broken. 


In mute surprise and grief the youth remained, 
Gazing upon the stalk unleaved and bare, 
Which still his hand unconsciously retained, 
Then proudly tossed it on the green sward there— 
‘«T buns,” said he, ‘‘from my beart, false one, I cast 
‘The memory of thee and of the past.” 


Now o’er the fountain’s brim he stooped to lave 
His eager lip in the oblivieus wave; 

But ere he had approached so near, his breath 
Might break the mirror sleeping calm beneath 
Her image, in the beauty of a dream, 


3etween him and the waters seemed to swim, 


And memories which his heart unconsciously 

Had garnered up, came o’er him hurriedly, 

In sweet succession, ’til his soul of feeling 
Thrilied like harp strings o’er which the winds are 


stealing. 


Iie drew back, undecided—in dismay, 

And as whene’er he strove, the vision smiled, 
So was he ever baffled and beguiled, 

Until at last he rose and went his way— 
Unhappy howsoe’er, he fancied yet 

Nought could so joyless be as to forget. 





MORAL. 


There must be something beautiful in wo 


That springs from love, else what is it that makes 


The beart cling to its veriest sorrows so, 


And will not part with them until it breaks? 


Indeed love’s pleasure with its pain so blends 


Like the warm sunset glow, and ’mid heayen’s blue, 


We cannot tell where one begins or ends, 


Tho’ each so totally unlike in hue, 
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second Prize Tale. 

To Rosa L, Derwood, Norfolk, Virginia, the 
author of the following Tale, has been 
awarded the premium fcr the second best 
original composition, offered by the pub« 
lisher of the Casket. 


THE BRIDAL. 
A TALE, 
‘‘And yet, how does each fond hope cling! 
Although those hopes despair has blighted! 
How faithfully do visions biing 
Remembrance of the vows we plighted.” 

On the banks of the Schuylkill, in the vicinity 
of the beautiful and romantic falls of this cele- 
brated river, stood a little mansion, the rural 
retreat of its occupant. A piazza extended near- 
ly round it, in which grew the choicest hot-house 
plants, whose fragrance filled the air with the 
most delightful perfume. The window seats 
were filled with exotics, over which were sus- 
pended cages containing the most beautiful fo- 
reign and native birds, whose continual warbling 
was delightful. A rivulet, beneath which was 
a bed of snowy pebbles, rushed with a babbling 
sound on the right; and over it hung the branch- 
es of a weeping willow, which, like a nymph 
laving her tresses in the stream, swept its long 
and graceful osiers in the water. 

There is no place where the silent eloquence 
of nature’s voice comes upon the soul so much 
l:ke-celestial music, felt but not heard, as near the 
placid waters of the Schuy!kill. Here and there 
a boat might be seen gliding along its margin, 
guided almost fearfully by its owner, as if he 
wished not to disturb the sleeping beauty of the 
scene. 

‘‘Can you direct me where to find the resi- 
dence of Mr. Sinclair?” said a youth, addressing 
a beautiful girl, who, seated ona projecting rock, 
was shaking her head with child-like playfulness, 
and soun had her beautiful tresses in the wildest 
Gisorcer; and now looking up, not having obser- 
ved his approach, while, from surprise and timi- 
dity, she had lost the power of utterance, saw 
fixed upon her, with a look of intense interest, 
a pair of the most brilliant and expressive dark 
eyes she ever beheld. The stranger raised his 
hat, and, bowing, hoped his abrupt appearance 
had not alarmed her. 

‘* By no means,’’ replied the blushing girl, 
now more collected; and giving him the required 
information, and hastily rising and throwing on 
her hat, which until then had been swinging by 
the strings on her arm, and curtsying, she turn- 
ea from him into a private walk, to recover from 
the confusion occasioned by this rencontre with 
the handsome stranger, while he remained on 
the spot, gazing at her sylph-like form till she 
was no longer in sight. 

‘¢ Js Mr. Sinclair at home?’”’ enquired a rich 
and manly voice at the door of Willow Bank. 
In reply to which he was answered in the affirm- 
ative, and politely requested to walk in. 

The young man who was now ushered into 
th presence of the master of the house, was in 





his twentieth year, considerably above the com- 


BRIDAL 


mon height, and at this early period his person 
had attained its fulness and maturity. He could 
have boasted of a form that might almost vie 
with that of the Apollo, in grace, strength and 
harmony of motion. His eyes were dark and 
expressive, and contrasted well with his white, 
well-formed forehead, shaded by dark locks. 

‘¢ My dear uncle,’’ he exclaimed, as the old 
gentleman rose, on his entrance, and desired him 
to be seated; ‘‘ 1 see you do not recognize me.’’ 

‘* Edwin—Edwin,’’ said the old man, as he 
embraced him affectionately, ‘I was not prepar- 
ed to see you, my son; but you are no less wel- 
come to Willow Bank.’’ At that moment en- 
tered, or rathered seampered into the apart- 
ment, a being, a lovelier than which, perhaps, 
had never been looked upon. She was rather 
below the middle height of females, and with a 
form of matchless grace and symmetry. She 
was extremely fair, with a bewitch:ng expression 
about her mouth, whose lips never parted with- 
out betraying the pearly treasures they contain- 
ed, and showing at the same time two of the 
prettiest dimples in the world. Her eyes were 
of a soft hazel, whose lids were fringed with long 
dark eyelashes; and her arched dark eyebrow 
seemed as if pencilled by the hand of love. A 
swan-like neck rose above a bust of unrivalled 
whiteness, over which her dark hair, which had 
escaped {from its silken band, floated free as the 
breeze of the mountain, in glossy ringlets. Her 
face and figure would have been fair models for 
the sculptor or the painter. 

‘*Adela, your cousin Edwin,’’ said her father; 
and the youth recognized the fair being he had 
met on the banks. He started, and the colour 
mounted from his heart to his face. Sur- 
prise and astonishment had at first denied him 
the power of speech—his faculties, however, 
were shortly restored, and rising gracefully, 
while a slight tremor shook his voice, faultered 
out his compliments, and saluted her; which 
Adela received with such confusion and trem- 
bling, that her father began to think the coun- 
try, and the free manner in which she had been 
permitted to rove, had completely spoiled her 
natural polish. 


** You need not look so frightened, child, if it 
is the first time you were ever saluted by your 
cousin, even though he is a young man. Then 
turning to his nephew, he apologised for her un- 
necessary diffidence. ‘* That boarding school 
she has just left has completely spoiled her man- 
ners, but you will soon find her as wild as a 
deer,”’ he continued, regarding her affectionate- 
ly. Thus kindly rebuked, her vivacity, though 
checked by more than common timidity, soon 
regained a portion of its pleasing influence. 

Adela’s hours for recreation were always spent 
in wandering in the woods, gathering wild flow- 
ers and looking for strawberries;—sometimes 
strolling along the banks of the river, amusing 
herself in listening to the rushing sound of the 
waterfall, as it dashed over the rugged and bro- 
ken rocks, or in admiring the noble forest with 
which this neighborhood abounds, and occasion- 
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ally plucking the beautiful purple and yellow 
flowers of the hypericum. 

Adela still took her customary rambles—not, 
however, as formerly, alone. Edwin was now 
almost constantly the companion of her walks. 
The reserve and embarrassment of their first 
meeting had imperceptibly worn off. As he both 
drew and painted prettily, he often amused him- 
eelf in taking sketches of all that was beautiful 
in the vicinity of this romantic spot. To give 
life and animation to his landscapes, the grace- 
ful figure of Adela was often introduced in his 
pictures, to the great satisfaction of her fund 
parent, who had become warmly attached to his 
amiable nephew, and little dreamed there was 
any danger of two young persons, blessed with 
an equal share of nature’s most bountiful gifts, 
to be thrown thus constantly into each other’s 
society as they were, without mutual danger to 
their hearts—little suspected that the heart of 
Adela already felt and acknowledged his merits, 
even more than he himself could possibly do.— 
But the impression his first appearance had 
made—daily intercourse—the mildness of his 
disnosition, together with the attractions of his 

2rson, confirmed and rendered more deep and 
iasting 

Poor Adela was totally unconscious of the ex- 
istence of such a feeling; but when she did dis- 
ihe depth of her attachment, without hay- 
ing the consolation of knowing she was beloved 
in return, it cost her many a sigh, and many a 

Edwin had always treated her with 
the fundness of a brother; indeed, caressing her 
like a child. She now shunned those 
attentions which she had at first received with 

the innocence of a playful child. She believ- 
ed her feelings were a secret concealed in the 
recesses of her heart, whose vitality she felt it 
was consuming; but one who was no novice in 
the world, would have seen it in a thousand 
and actions. The sudden tremor, if by 
chance he touched her hand—the tell-tale eye 
that could not, if it would, have told a falsehood 
—and the mantling blush whose place the lily 
would usurp, were all evidences that the urchin 
cupid had levelled his shaft at her heart.— 
She fancied she had completely hidden the truth 
by putting ona forced gaiety, as painful as it 
was unnatural. 

Entering the room suddenly one evening, she 
surprised Edwin gazing with looks of the deep- 
est admiration on a miniature which he he-d in 
his hand. His back was towards the door where 
Adela had entered, but so intense appeared his 
interest that she remained unperceived. It was 
evidently a resemblance of one much loved, for 
it was pressed again and again to his lips, with 
silent rapture! But why excite such agitation? 
‘Too surely it was some fair being who possessed 
his affections! As this painful idea took pos- 
session of her mind, her heart died within her. 
Emotion prevented the power of utterance.— 
Unable to advance or retire, she remained a si- 
lent spectator to what she deemed a death-blow 
to all her hopes of happiness. An inyoluntary 
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movement recalled his observation, and looking 
up he beheld Adela, pale, mute and motionless: 
Hastily replacing the miniature in his bosom— 
the color which Adela’s sudden appearance had 
called forth retreating, and leaving him as pale 
as death—he advanced to meet her: but despair 
and shame had succeeded in restoring her self- 
possession, and apologising for her abrupt intru- 
sion, she left the room precipitately. The con- 
viction that he loved another was a blow too 
great for her to bear. Her cheek waxed pale, 
and a singular change had come over her very 
nature. 

‘The moment she could escape from the pre- 
sence of Edwin, she would steal to the foot of 
the waterfall, to indulge in her sorrow. She 
had seated herselfon arock, while her thoughts 
turned instinctively to the miniature, when ap- 
proaching footsteps caused her to turn: it was 
Edwin. She arose, and was hurrying from the 
spot, but taking her burning hand within his 
own, he detained her. 

‘‘Adela, what am I to suppose from your evi- 
dent desire to avoid me? Havel ofiended my 
gentle coz?’’ 

And kindly questioning her upon the cause of! 
the change in her manner towards him, while he 
still retained her passive hand, he betrayed so 
much feeling and tenderness that Adeila’s heart 
dreamed of happiness; but the recollection of the 
miniature came across her mind, und the vision 
was destroyed. Fearing she should betray her 
feelings by the tears she felt msing to her eyes, 
she faultered out, without raising them from the 
ground,— 

‘*T am not aware ofany change. I—I have 
not been well for some days—indeed, indeed | 
have not.” 

But the tears, in spite of herself, stood in her 
eyelids, which she in vain endeavoured to con- 
ceal. He seemed greatly agitated; abruptly let 
go the hand which had not been witharawn— 
rose hastily, and reseated himself with the same 
quickness, 

‘¢] had intended to solicit your advice,’’ 
began—his voice faultered, but he hastily resum- 
ed—*on a subject of the deepest importance to 
my happiness; but—but you seem indisposed, 
and I would not intrude my sorrows.”’ 

Supposing he had formed some engagement 
which his friends did not approve, and desired 
her advice on the subject—fearing the emotion 
she had betrayed had discovered her secret, she 
hastily replied,— 

‘*Indeed, indeed you mistake! I—I mean there 
is nothing connected with it which could in any 
way concern, any way agitate me.” 

The agitation seemed infectious, for he conti- 
nued, without raising his eyes,— 

‘*You were accidentally a witness to a display 
of feeling created by a review of features wnich 
my affection for the original always calls forth. 
It is the resemblance of one I have loved since 
the first moment I beheld her. I had every rea- 
son to believe that her affections were free. |! 

thought I posseased her esteem, and was induce¢ 
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to hope my devotedness, when revealed, would 
touch her gentle heart with pity; but suddenly 
she became cold and avoided my presence. Say, 
my sweet coz, how should I act under those cir- 
cumstances?’’ 

‘* J]—I thought you were already betrothed,” 
muttered Adela, with rather a blanched and qui- 
vering lip. 

**No, Adela; I dare not hope the sentiments 
of my heart will be accepted; | fear they are not 
reciprocated; but look at this sweet face,’’ he 
continued, holding towards her the miniature 
which was suspended from his neck, ‘*which is a 
stolen likeness of the brightest creature in exist- 
ence, and tell me if those gentle eyes, which 
have so often whispered hope to my heart, could 
deceive.” 

She turned hastily to take a view of her beau- 
tiful rival, gazed one moment, and sunk fainting 
on the bosom of Edwin. 

‘‘Adela, dearest Adela!’’ exclaimed the youth, 
pressing her inanimate form convulsively to his 
heart, ‘‘forgive me this one unkind trial of your 
feelings, and my affection, mv devotedness here- 
after, shall atwne for all.’’ 

His passionate endearments at Jength succeed- 
ed in restoring her suspended faculties. 

“Oh, Edwin! how could you ** the unfi- 
nished sentence died on her lips; and hiding her 
glowing face on his bosom, an interchange of 
youthful vows succeeded, so pure ‘‘that angels 
need not have blushed to witness.’’ 

The good old father’s consent was easily ob- 
tained. To procure the consent of Edwin’s fa- 
ther was the next consideration. He had not 
seen his family for some time. It was therefore 
determined he should visit them immediately for 
that purpose. 

The next day he departed for Florida. A few 
weeks passed—Edwin had arrived safe—and 
Adela’s young heart throbbed with joyful 
emotion, whilst perusing an effusion of his ten- 
derness in the well-remembered hand writing of 
her beloved Edwin! His father’s consent had 
been willingly granted. He had always felt an 
interest in the niece of his departed wife, and 
was ever desirous of seeing his son united toone 
said to resemble her he had loved so fervently. 

‘* In a few short weeks,’’ the letter ran—* in 
a few short weeks 1 shall return to claim my 
bride—my own Adela.’’ 

The foliage of the trees was now changing 
from its bright green to all the various hues pe- 
culiar to an American autumn, and reminded 
Mr. Sinclair it was time to remove to the city. 
Adela regretted leaving the place where the 
happiest moments of her existence had been 
spent, and entreated her father to remain until 
the return of Edwin; but the old gentleman, 
who, on ordinary occasions, never opposed his 
daughter in any wish, was sometimes, as in the 
present instance, a little obstinate. 

It was a clear and beautiful day in October 
that Adela bade adieu to scenes which circum- 
stances had rendered inexpressibly dear. As the 

balmy air floated around her, the spirit of nature 
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seemed to infuse itself through her heart, and to 
bear her thoughts irresistibly to the contempla- 
tion of that mighty power who decked this good- 
ly earth with so many varied beauties, occasion- 
ally mingled with pure but less holy feelings.— 
The rich and parti-colored leaves were fast fall- 
ing, and strewed the ground with the luxuriant 
tints of the rainbow. The wild grapes hung in 
purple clusters from the oak and chesnut trees, 
around whose noble and lofty trunks the vine 
had gracefully wound itself. Sleeping in the re- 
pose of a still evening, the crystal waters of the 
Schuylkill, tinged with rays of ever varying pur- 
ple, caught from the gaudy glow of the skies, 
lay tranquil and serene in its rocky recess. The 
chirping of the birds among the thickets was 
exchanged for the busy hum of men. They soon 
reached their dwelling in Chesnut street. 

It was now the commencement of the gay 
season, and Adela, at her father’s desire, reluc- 
tantly permitted herself to join in the gaiety.— 
Her spirits were less buoyant than formerly, but 
there was a touching expression about her face, 
a plaintiveness in her voice, which rendered her 
even more irresistible. It was her first appear- 
ance in public, and she soon became an object 
of universal admiration. But at times—when 
her thoughts were wandering south—the beaux 
thought her cold and dull, (indeed so it appear- 
ed, from her indifference to their attractions,) 
and the ladies thought her inanimate. At other 
times she was gay even to childishness. But 
such as she was, she was the point of attraction 
every where. She had received a letter from 
Edwin, which mentioned the following week as 
the intended one of his departure, and the name 
of the vessel he should depart in. 

Adela appeared at Mrs. A————’s in high 
spirits. She had ‘* joined the gay dance’? with 
the rich, the admired Duval, whom report whis- 
pered was about to offer his heart and hand to 
her acceptance. 

** It is indeed dreadful,”’ said a gentleman in 
reply to another, who was apparently relating 
some sad occurrence. ‘* You say every soul pe- 
rished?”’ 

‘** It is so conjectured,’ was the reply. ‘‘At 
least she has never been heard of since her de- 
parture from Poor Ingly was in her!” 
But his attention was arrested by an agonising 
shriek. All was immediately confusion. 

‘*Dear me! Miss Sinclair is in a fit,” said one. 
**Laced too tight,’’ said another, who was more 
charitable in her conclusions. 

There were various conjectures, but none could 
determine what had caused Miss Sinclair’s sud- 
den illness. 

‘The next day announced the sad intelligence 
of the loss of the brig. 

Weeks and months elapsed, and yet Miss Sin- 
clair had never appeared in public since the 
night of her sudden indisposition. 

Agony for the loss of her lover produced a fe- 
ver, which confined her some weeks to her bed; 
but youth and constitution struggled saccessful- 
ly against the disease, and she at length reco- 
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THE BRIDAL. 


vered to the no small joy of her father, whose 
feelings during the interim amounted to agony. 
She at length made her appearance below, but 
the mere shadow of her former self. The bright 
and beaming eye was now beamless and sunken; 
the heart now spoke another language through 
this organ. Pale and care-worn was the cheek, 
where, but a short time past, were seated joy 
and happiness; saddened was the smile, and the 
large tear drop stood on the brink of the eye’s 
precipice. Poor Adela made every exertion to 


recover ber cheerfulness for her father’s sake, | 


but in vain! ‘‘affections crushed, and hopes de- 
stroyed,’’ seemed to have banished happiness 
forever. Poor girl! another most unlooked for 
misfortune awaited her. 

She had observed an unusual dejection in her 
father for the last week, and one morning on en- 
tering the breakfast parlour she perceived an 
agitation in his looks which alarmed her. He 
took her hand, kissed her affectionately, and af- 
ter enquiring (as was his usual custom) aiter 
her health, and requiring her to exert her forti- 
tude and listen calmly to what he was about to 
communicate, he briefly related the events which 
had occurred to deprive him of his wealth. 

‘*For my own part,’’ he continued, ‘‘I do 
not regret it somuch but for you my child!’’ and 
his eyes filled with tears. 

‘* My dear father,’ interrupted Adela, much 
affected by this proof of his affection, and throw- 
ing her arms around his neck, ‘‘I can bear any 
thing, every thing but your distress.”’ 

‘*f am permitted to remain here until I can 
with convenience retire to Willow Bank; which 
is yours, my child! I have given up all else. No, 
no,’’ he continued, as she supplicated him not 
to regard her interest, ‘* I cannot rob my child; 
we will retire there,and with economy may yet 
be comfortable, yet be happy.”’ 

Adela glanced at her mourning dress at the 
last word of her father, and the tears came into 
her eyes, but instantly suppressing them she en- 
deavoured to soothe her father into forgetfulness 
of his sorrows. 

Adela had never received visitors since the 
death of her lover, but her father sent up one 
evening, and so earnestly desired her to see an 
old acquaintance, that unwilling to pain hi by 
a refusal, she complied. 

She was surprised on entering to see young 
Duval; whom she had constantly refused to see 
since the unfortunate night of Mrs. A.’s party, 
and she was still more so, at her father’s singu- 
lar request, as she was not aware of his being a 
particular friend, and could not consider him an 
old acquaintance. 

From that iime he became a constant visitor. 
Her father treated him with marked friendship, 
and any objection on her part to see him was al- 
unkindness to himself. 
She mentioned a return to Willow Bank, as a 
means of getting rid of attentions, which had 
become as marked as they were disagreeable; 
but the proposition was heard with evident cha- 
gtin, and the subject always evaded. 
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Poor Adela knew not the extent of her misery 
until she was at last entreated to receive him as 
alover. Gracious heaven! the agony of that 
moment! Surprise and consternation kept her 
silent ; but when again she was solicited by a 
father whom she loved, nay with tears in his 
eyes, by that father who a short time ago had 
blessed her plighted faith to one, whom he ap- 
peared to entertain the feelings of a parent for; 
now when only a few short months had con- 
signed him to a watery grave, supplicating her 
hand, when he knew her heart could not be 
given with it, for another ; tears, burning tears, 
chased each other silently down her pale 
cheeks. 

He seemed greatly touched by her sorrow, 
and hastily retreated. But from this time he 
seemed wholly changed. He had apparently 
steeled his heart against the display of any such 
feelings in future, for poor Adela was now un- 
ceasingly implored to ‘* spare her old father the 
pangs of poverty,’’ and receive the proffered 
hand of Duval. 

Harrased and worn out—overcome by her 
father’s entreaties, she at. length consented, 
even while her heart was breaking for the loss 
of another ' 

Preparations were speedily made for the cele- 
bration of the nuptuals—but Adela insisted with 
an obstinancy, which did not belong to her na- 
ture, that the ceremony should be performed 
only at Willow Bank. Willow Bank which had 
witnessed her vows of love for another! 

It was the evening before the bridal,—all the 
inmates of Willow Bank, save one, were at 
rest. 

The light had been extinguished in the cham- 
ber of Adela Sinclair, but sleep had not visited 
the fair lids of its occupant. She arose from 
her bed restless, and unhappy, and opening her 
window, looked out upon the beautiful landscape 
by which Willow Bank was surrounded. Pre- 
sently she heard the rich tones of a flute filling 
the air with melody; ‘*how divinely the per- 
former plays,’’ said she, mentally ** who can it 
be?”’ 

She listened with pleasing and breathless at- 
tention, for the agitation of her spirits was 
soothed by the touching plaintiveness of the 
music. The sounds died away, when again arose 
in thrilling strains a beautiful and favorite air of 
Adela’s, which in her happier days she often 
sang to the guitar. The notes of the musician 
were re-echoed by the numberless rocks and 
hills with which this romantic neighbourhoed 
abounds. A glorious full moon, lighted up the 
prospect, and tipped with silver all the fruit tree 
tops. The blue mountains in the west, the rush- 
ing sound of the cataract; all were calculated to 
render the scene splendid beyond description. 

Adela sat wrapped in the most profound de- 
light and attention. At length the music and 
the last echo sounded faintly in the distance.— 
She was just about to close the window when 
a figure emerged from the wood. The flute in 
his hand was rendered conspicuous by the glit- 
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56 THE 
tering of the silver keys in the bright moon 
beam. It had recalled the image of her depart- 
ed lover, (who was an excellent performer on 
that intrument) and she even fancied, from the 
transcient view she had of the musician, it bore 
some resemblance to his form. Could the divine 
music she had heard be imagination, and that 
form, the shade of Edwin, come to upbraid her 
for her seeming forgetfulness of the vows they 
had breathed together on that spot!”’ 

At this moment her attention was arrested by 
hearing her name pronounced in low and trem- 
bling accents. This was certainly no delusion of 
the brain! She sprang to the window, gazed 
eagerly around, but she neither saw nor heard 
any thing which could determine her, whether 
what she had seen or heard was reality, super- 
natural visitation, or imagination. Wearied and 
unhappy she at length retired to bed, and falling 
into an uneasy slumber, she did not awake until 
the bright beams of the sun peeping through her 
window, reminded her it was time to rise, and 
brought to her recollection her unhappy destiny! 

The minister had arrived;—the room was 
brilliantly illumined,—the groom, splendidly at- 
tired, looked as happy as a man could look on 
such an occasion ; and all awaited the appear- 
ance of the bride. At this moment Adela was 
led forth like a victim for sacrifice; looking 
more like a spectre than a bride. She was ar- 
rayed in simple white—her only ornament a 
pearl wreath, which formed a beautiful contrast 
to her dark locks. ‘* So fair she seemed a living 
monument of Grecian marble!”’ 


The ceremony had commenced, but the atten- 
tion of the bride seemed suddenly rivetted to the 
open casement. She shrieked widely, and sud- 
denly seizing the book fromthe minister’s hand, 
eagerly exclaimed ‘‘I cannot, oh! I cannot. 
There, there!’? she continued, ‘* his departed 
shade hovers to upbraid me for my inconstancy ; 
oh father! oh Duval! forgive me—but I cannot, 
my heart is buried in his watery grave!’’ 

All was confusion and dismay, her raving was 
attributed to sudden insanity; but her father 
too well understood the meaning of her words, 

There was a movement among the domestics, 
who had assembled to witness the ceremony, at 
the door. A figure glided rapidly through them; 
—one wild shriek announced the bride had ob- 
served his entrance! 

‘¢ Adela, dearest Adela,’’ said a yoice not in 
a very sepulcheral tone, and the next moment 
she was clasped, (not in the arms of a phantom) 
but the warm embrace of the living Edwin. 

The groom left the room with the air of one 
who felt himself insulted—called loudly for his 
barouche. On arriving at his door, several 
friends came out to congratulate him, and assist 
Mr. Duval out; but springing past them he had 
reached his chamber and locked himself in, ere 
they had time to enquire the cause of so singular 
a circumstance. 

The bride was soon brought to a state of 
conseiousness. In a short time she was again 
standing before the minister—who was now re- 
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quested to commence the ceremony again; but 
this time he kept quiet possession of the “ prayer 
book,’’ (perhaps experience taught him to hold 
it more careful;) and when he asked ‘* wilt thou 
have this{man for thy wedded husband,” he heard 
the word ‘‘ yes’’ pronounced in a low, trembling, 
but distinct voice. 

The relation of Edwin’s adventures, and his 
sudden appearance in the character of a ghost, 
was ample entertainment for the evening. He 
had been taken by the pirates (Adela shuddered, 
and looked intently at him to see if his head 
still rested on his shoulders) and after being de- 
tained by them for some time, with the hourly 
expectation of being murdered, at length effect- 
ed an escape, and returned to Philadelphia just 
in time to learn that Adela was about to be- 
come the wife of another ; despair and anger at 
her supposed inconstancy, at first determined 
him to leave the place without seeking to obtain 
a view of her; but a secret desire to know if a 
spark of affection for his memory still remained, 
prompted him to serenade her, and then discover 
himself. With this view he pronounced her 
name, hut not perceiving any sign of recognition, 
he forbore to reveal himself; determining to wait 
and present himself after the marriage ceremony 
had separated them forever: upbraid her for he: 
inconstancy, and then depart, he cared not 
whither! but her agitation on beholding what 
she supposed to be his shade, and her acknow- 
ledgment of afiection for him, overcame every 
feeling but of love—and determined him to 
rush forward and prevent, if possible, the hated 
union. Adela was ever after a firm disbeliever 
in supernatural visitations. But, nevertheless, 
the image of the ghost of her bridal retained a 
place in her memory forever! NORFOLK. 


ERLE aN 
SERENADE. 
Wake, love, wake, 
The stars are bright; 
Andon the lake, © 
Is silver light; 
Wake, love, wake !— tis just the hour 
\Vhen cares are hush’d to rest; 
Leave sorrow’s Withering power, 
On tie couch that thou hast prest ; 
Come with me, - 
To our lonely bower; 
Come with me, 
Tis Love's own hour! 
Wake. love, wake! 
No envious eye, 
Our meeting bliss, 
Shall now desery: 
Wake, love, wake !— tis bliss to ream 
Beneath the starry skies, 
And leave behind, afflictions home, 
Where only sorrow lies: 
Come with me 
To the bower we twined, 
When heart with heart, 
Were first combined. 
Wake. love, wake! 
Affection’s chain, 
Is round our hearis, 
And will remain: 
Wake, love !—no anguish shall sever the union, 
For such fond esteem never dies ; 
With life our true spirits shall still hold communion 
And then fly to rest in the skies! 
Then come with me 
To our lonely bower, 
Come, now with me, 


“Lis love’sown hour! Enrico. 
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INDIAN SUMMER. 


PRIZE POETRY. 


ut 
ay The following verses were retained for pub= 
ld lication and are entitled to one volume of 
™ the Casket. 
‘d INDIAN SUMMER. 
a How quietly the year 
Beneath this soit-eyed season’s gentle sway 

ig Falls in its full maturity away 

3 On winter’s frozen bier! 

t, Like sunset gathering to dim twilight’s close, 
le Or old age sinking to its last repose. 
i, When first broke morning’s light, 
ie Volumes of fog a feathery ocean roli’d; 
e~ The woods loom’d giimmering from the misty fold, 
ly Dimly the mountain’s height 
ie Seem’d struggling in the thick and mantling screen, 
st © And the bird sung and streamlet play’d unseen. 
e- i The mist has clear’d away; 
at © O’erhead, the mild sun glows a redden’d ball, 

¢ And on the earth his timid glances fall, 
Sed While tranquil, meek, and gray, 

se The sky spreads, shaded with its fleece of cloud, 
a And azure glimpses breaking from the shroud. 

es @ The hill-slopes soft and calm, 

ff © The fields still basking in the noon-tide light, 

er © Allseem my wandering footsteps to unite, 

n, , And with the south-wind’s balm 
it | Fanning its pure fresh kisses on my brow, 
WW a My path is ’mid their haunts of quiet now. 

er &— Across the meadow sear, 

ot | | And up the mount-side where the sumacs spread 
at : Their downy branches tipp’d with clusters red, 
at ; And what a sight 1s here! 

§ Arched but by sky and smiling in the ray 

ry Of the warm placid Indian Summer day! 
a The wood-spots dark and deep, 





The upland vista, and the leaning hill, 


er | The lake below pure polish’d as a rill, 
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The sky in peaceful sleep, 
The far-off mountains like pil’d smoke wreathes bright, 
And vallies melting in rich purple light. 


Late glow’d a different scene! 
When the chill air had sent its frosty showers; 
‘The forests burst to blazing worlds of flowers 
Changed from their summer green 
The blue morn show’d; while far and wide a blaze 
Of dazzling brilliancy o’erwhelm’d the gaze— 


A sea of spangled light 
rhe foliage glittered to the wind’s soft sigh, 
Gleam’d the lake’s bosom like a sunset sky, 
Beneath the glories bright, 
And where, the mountains fired the heavens, it seem’d 


= As though a myriad throng of rainbows beam’d. 
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And in the jewell’d woods, 
There, was a fairy canopy unroll’d 


» Of gorgeous crimson blent with brilliant gold, 


There, the gemm’d solitudes 


} Form’d purple arches, bowers of every die, 


With opals shower’d on opals to the sky. 


The maple opened, here, 


© A rubied portal to a vista, spread 


| As far the enchanted forest genii’s tread, 


While peneill’d brightly rear 


» The fring’d Pine’s mighty emerald, and the Beech 


» U! topaz plumage seem’d the blue to reach. 
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4 Their thunderings, as the wind-surge o’er them broke. 


Then swept the tempest by 


| Vith its chill mist and with its roaring blast, 
| tossed on each rushing gust the leaves were cast, 


= The lake heav’d wild and high, 
The Pine hiss’d fiercely, and the forests woke 
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But like an Infant’s rest 


Field, valley, hill and wood, seem dreaming now, 
In alight glimmering film of purple glow, 
And on the lake’s smooth breast 
The mist wreathes sleep, or slowly curl across 
As the breeze sportive darkens o’er its gloss. 


Low murmuring like a flute, 
The streamlet glitters through the alder sprays 
In meteor sparkles or in broken rays, 
Then by, its ripples shoot 
[n braided gushes, bending the long grass 
And green fern-fringes bath’d within the grass. 


Along the forest way 
I tread; the south-wind from the Pine tree near, 
Creeps fresh and rustles in thicket sear, 
Then whirls in eddying play 
The wither’d leaves strown idly, rattling fast, 
As showering falls the ripen’d sylvan mast. 
The dew glides shadowy by, 
The rabbit springs before me wing’d with fear, 
Amid the pine-cones sports the squirrel near 
With its low chirping cry, 
And the quick flicker like a chequer’d speck, 
Climbs the moss’d oak and taps with darting neck. 


How still, how calm the air! 
Each forest sound steals gently on my ear, 
The falling nut, the bee’s soft music, here, 
The south’s low whispers there, 
The stir of leaves, the hollow gush of springs, 
And when some woodland echo sweetly rings. 


With what a feeling deep 
Does Nature speak to us! Oh, how divine 
The flame that glows on her eternal shrine! 
What wisdom can we reap 
From her unwritten pages, there we see 
Solemn and pure, God’s own divinity. 
The visions of our youth, 
Bright as the autumn foliage are they spread, 
A sky of glittering rainbows o’er our head, 
Radiant in seeming truth, 
Luring us onward, with their treacherous glow, 
And lightening lovelier swifter as they go. 
Then comes the threat’ning cloud, 
Despair seems blackening in our adverse sky; 
Frail as the leaves our brilliant visions die, 
And where once brightly glow’d 
Young Hope’s enchanted Eden, nought appears 
But a wide waste of sorrow and of tears. 
But when our youth is past 
With its false visions and its storms, serene 
As yon mild sky, and peace ful as this scene, 
Contentment smiles at last 
Upon our way, and glorious hopes are given 
To light our path whose native home is Heaven. 
ATTICUS. 


a 
PREJUDICE. : 

The following forcible and beautiful delinea- 
tion of prejudice, is ascribed by Hugh Worthing- 
ton, a late English divine, to the celebrated Dr. 
Price: ** Prejudice may be compared to a misty 
morning in October; a man goes forth to an 
eminence, and he sees at the summit of a neigh- 
bouring hill a figure, apparently of gigantic sta- 
ture, for such the imperfect medium through 
which he is viewed would make him appear ; he 
goes forward a few steps, and the figure ad- 
vances towards him; the size lessens as they ap- 
proach; they draw still nearer, and the extraor- 
dinary appearance is gradually, but sensibly 
diminished ; at last they meet, and perhaps the 
person he had taken for a monster proves to be 
his own brother.” 
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58 ’ ISABEL 


PRIZE TALES. 


The following tale was retained for publi« 
cation by the Committee appointed to 
award Premiums. The Author has re= 
ceived one wolume of the Casket. 

{ISABEL MORTIMER; 
OR, AMBITION’S VICTIM. 
An Original Tale. 
In the large and splendid apartments ofa noble 
mansion, ornamented with all the taste and ele- 


gance that luxury and. wealth could bestow, } 





might be seen a motly group of characters, | 


arrayed in the varied costume of almost every 
nation, from the magnificent robes of the luxu- 
rious Asiatic, to the humble, though picturesque 
garb of the European peasant! 
decoration that power and wealth could procure, 


MORTIMER. 


excessive partiality and tenderness, she had 
grown up the mere creature of impulse and self- 
indulgence. Endowed by nature with striking 
beauty and accomplishments,and with a spright- 
liness and bewitching naivete of manner, rarely 
equalled; but accustomed to the debasing voice 
of flattery and devotion from her childhood, she 
had become not only a coquette and a trifler, but 
naturally vain, and fond of show and splendor; 
the passion of ambition had wholly taken posses- 
sion of her bosom, and dreams of future greatness 
flitted before her youthful imagination! Her 
father, one of the most humble and contented of 
human beings, was wholly unconscious of this 
feeling in the breast of his daughter! Had Isahe 
found one single friend to have given her aspiring 


| character a more worthy direction, her’s might 


Every art and | 


had been exhausted to give brilliancy to the mas- | 


querade ball of the Countess of Burlington! The! 


walls of the apartments were hung with cloih of 
blue and silver, whilst the glittering light of a 
thousand transparent lamps, festooned with the 
rarest exotics, dazzled the eye and charmed the 
senses of the beholder. Superb alabaster vases, 
filled with the most delicate perfumes, and arti- 
ficial groves composed of the choicest plants, 
the produce of every clime, and whose fragrance 
filled the air, added to the delusion of the gorge- 
ous scene, and made the spectator almost believe 
in the existence of fairy splendor! But even in 
these halls of almost regal magnificence, and 
beneath the alluring, but deceitful garb of plea- 
sure, might be seen more than one aching heart, 
that mourned the loss of departed happiness. In 
a small recess, separated from the main group of 
masquers, by an artificial grove of lemon and 
citron, seated on asplendid ottoman; was a beau- 
tiful female figure, arrayed in the robes of an 
Eastern Sultana! Her arms and wrists presented 
almost one unbroken sheet of diamonds and ru- 
bies, whilst the light and transparent drapery of 
her dress was studded with all the gemsand bril- 
liants of the East! Her mask was thrown aside, 
and the dark and clustering locks had escaped, 
and nestled upon her snowy bosom! her face 
was pale as marble, and the small and tiny hand 
placed upon her brow could scarcely restrain the 
tears that trickled between her fingers. It was 
the lovely Isabel Mortimer, now Countess of 
Burlington! Placed at the summit of her am- 
bition, and in the possession of that rank and 
splendor she had coveted so dearly, Isabel felt 
the utter insufficiency of greatness to confer 
happiness! It was the anniversary of her birth, 
and it brought with it recollections and feelings 
that would not be forgotten. On that day, five 
years before, in a casual encounter, she had first 
met her present lord, the Larl of Burlington !— 
How many agonizing thoughts were crowded in 
the events of that meeting! her heartless cruelty 
and desertion of her lover, Arthur Travers, his 
exile and unknown fate, her own blighted 
happiness, the consequence of her ambition, all 
pressed with sickening power upon the soul of 
Isabel! As the fatal effects of her conduct rose 
before her in all their bitterness, burying her 
face in her hands, she burst into tears. 


Isabel Mortimer was the only child of an 
affectionate widowed parent. The victim of 


H 








have been a happier, though perhaps less bril- 
liant destiny! Bethrothed in early youth to her 
cousin, Arthur Travers, one possessed of every 
manly grace and accomplishment, but destitute 
of rank and riches. Isabel in an accidental 
meeting had been seen and admired by the Ear! 
of Burlington. Forgetting her plighted truth to 
her lover, who was far away, an exile in a foreig 

land, in pursuit of riches only coveted for he 

sake, and dazzled by the glittering splendor of a 
coronet, she yielded to the ambitious feelings ot 
her nature, and gave her hand to the Earl!— 
From that hour peace and happiness had fled her 
bosom! United to a faithless, unprincipled hus- 
band she could not love, one who was wholly 
destitute of virtue and moral integrity, separated 
from the early associates of her youth by the cold 
dictates of rank, and the proud nature of the 
Earl, who hated all that reminded him of hei 
plain, but honest parentage, Isabel felt in the 
midst of the splendor that surrounded her, mor 
isolated and deserted, than the lonely travelle: 
of the desert! On this night, overcome by th 

agony of her remorseful feelings, she had retire 

from the scene of heartless merriment, to givé 
vent to her sorrows in solitude. 

Buried in thought she heeded not that she was 
observed, but suddenly raising her eyes, she 
beheld standing at the entrance of the recess, a 
mask in the garb of a pilgrim. Hastily resuming 
her disguise, she was on the point of leaving the 
place, but the words of the stranger arrested he: 
steps; bending low, he exclaimed, ‘ Can it be 
possible, that I see the lady Burlington in tears, 
and she in possession of all she once fondl) 
coveted! Isabel started! was it fancy, or the 
tones of the speaker, that sounded to her tortured 
ear like the echo of departed happiness! but 
soon recovering herself, she turned to the in- 
truder and inquired with dignity, ‘ Who are you, 
sir stranger, who thus presume to pry into the 
secrets of another?’ * A pilgrim, lady! in more 
senses than this disguise betokens, a weary pil- 
grim! one tired of the world, its vanity and 
hollowness, and who sighs to yield up this heavy 
burthen of existence!’ ‘ You speak sorrowfully. 
stranger,’ said Isabel, ‘has the world dealt so 
unkindly with you, that you are thus anxious 
to leave it?? ‘Lady’ he replied ‘once life 
presented one unclouded scene of happiness; 
I possessed all that could make being desirable, 
the friendship and esteem of kindred and, friends. 
and oh! I fondly thought, the love of a being 0! 
almost angelic loveliness! but I was humble ane 
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obsenre, lady; and I found her smiles were false, 
her promises deceitful” 
The pilgrim paused, whilst Isabel remained 
silent, listening with painful intensity to the 
words of the stranger; whose voice, as he in- 
creased in energy, sounded more and more fa- 
miliar to her ear, and reminded her of the well- 
remembered accents of her childhood; after 
awhile he again spoke, ‘ For her sake, 1 sacri- 
ficed all, home, friends, country, and beneath the 
scorching suns of India, and amidst the barren 
sands of Africa, I sought the glittering dross of 
riches! at length I found it, but too late; to me 
it was become useless! for oh, lady! I returned 
to the land of my birth, to the home of my youth, 
and found that she, for whose sake I had coveted 
wealth, had sold herself to splendid misery !’ 
Tears choked the utterance of the pilgrim, 
whilst Isabel’s forboding heart chained her spell- 
bound tongue; she endeavored to speak, but the 
faltering words died upon her lips; and a sudden 
movement of his mask, giving her a glimpse of 
‘the well-remembered features of the speaker, 
uttering a groan she fell lifeless on the floor !’ 
The pilgrim raised her in his arms, and bore 
her to a window; the noise made by her fall, 
soon brought more than one straggling reveller 
o his aid; foran instant, the stranger gazed with 
.gony on the pale and lifeless features of the 
beautiful being in his arms; the only woman he 
had ever loved, then resigning her to the care of 
the assistants, he hurried from the scene! 
Years rolled on, and Isabel still lived in the 
midst of rank and greatness, admired for her 
eauty, and courted and envied for the splendor 


® ‘hat surrounded her; but the cankering worm of 
: 


secret griefand remorse, preyed upon her bosom! 
Neglected more and more by her unworthy hus- 
hand, who abandoned himseif to low and guilty 
pleasures, without one soothing friend to speak 
veace and consolation to her aching bosom, 


srief and sufferings; for oh! life may long be 
borne ere sorrow and remorse snap the withered 
eart-strings of existence! At length, one dark 
and gloomy morning, a long train of mourning 


z 
& 
© isabel still dragged on the weary load of secret 
a 


© coaches might be seen winding their way towards 


‘he burial vault of the Earls of Burlington! One 
single horseman who lingered in the rear, ap- 
peared to be the only mourner in this mock 
scene of sorrow. When the procession entered 
‘he church yard, he alighted, and at some dis- 
ance from the rest of the gaoup, awaited the 
conclusion of the mournful ceremony! As 
ihe coffin was lowering into the vault, he stretch- 
| forth his arms, as if still anxious to save the 
emains of a being so beloved from the dark 
silence of the grave! His emotion excited the 
| notice of the bystanders, and on approaching 


© ‘um, they found him leaning for support against 


itree, with his eyes still fixed upon the vault; 
mt his features had settled into the cold stillness 
of death! Every means were used for his re- 
‘oration, but in vain, for life had departed! His 
face was wholly unknown to all around him, and 
lis thin and hollow cheeks bore the traces of 
ceep and long continued suffering! a_ small 
locket of hair suspended round his neck, and 
bearing the initials 1. M., alone furnished the 
‘lightest clue to his name or history. His remains 
were interred in a corner of the country church 
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yard, and a plain marble slab, marked the spot 
that contained the ashes of the unfortunate 
stranger ! 

———>— 
From Friendsbip’s Offering. 
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A COUNTRY TALE.—BY MISS MITFORD. 


Towards the middle of the principal street 
in my native town of Cranley, stands, or did 
stand, for | speak of things that happened 
many years back, a very long fronted, very re- 
gular, very ugly brick house, whose large gra- 
velled court, flanked on each side by offices 
reaching to the street, was divided from the 
pavement by iron gates and palisades, and a 
row of Lombardy poplars, rearing their slen- 
der columns so as to veil, without shading, a 
mansion which evidently considered itself, and 
was considered by its neighbours, as holding 
the first rank in the place. That mansion, in- 
disputably the best in the town, belonged, of 
course, to the lawyer; and that lawyer was, as 
may not unfrequently be found in small places, 
one of the most eminent solicitors in the 
county. 

Richard Molesworth, the individual in ques- 
tion, was a person obscurely born and slenderly 
educated, who, by dint of prudence, industry, 
integrity, tact, and luck, had risen through the 
various gradations of writing clerk, managing 
clerk, and junior partner, to be himself the head 
of a great office, and a man of no small pro- 
perty or slight importance. Half of Cranley 
belonged to him, for he had the passion for 
brick and mortar ofien observed amongst those 
who have accumulated large fortunes in totally 
different pursuits, and liked nothing better than 
running up rows and terraces, repairing villas, 
and rebuilding farm houses. ‘The better half of 
Cranley called him master, to say nothing of 
six or seven snug farms in the neighbourhood, 
of the goodly estate and manor of Hinton, fa- 
mous for its preserves and fisheries, or of a com- 
mand of floating capital which borrowers, who 
came to him with good securities in their hands, 
found almost inexhaustible. In short, he was 
one of those men with whom every thing had 
prospered through life; and, in spite of a 
profession too often obnoxious to an unjust preju- 
dice, there was a pretty universal because sweep- 
ing feeling amongst all who knew him that his 
prosperity was deserved. A kind temper, a mo- 
derate use of power and influence, a splendid 
hospitality, and that judicious liberality which 
shows itself in small things as well as in great 
ones (for it is by two-penny savings that men 
get an ill name,) served to ensure his popularity 
with high and low. Perhaps, even his tall, 
erect, portly figure, his good humoured counte- 
nance, cheerful voice, and frank address, con- 
tributed something to his reputation; his 
remarkable want of pretension or assumption 
of any sort certainly did, and as certainly 
the absence of every thing striking, clever, 
or original, in his conversation, That he must 
be a man of personal as well as of professiona, 
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ability, no one tracing his progress through life 
could for a moment doubt; but, reversing the 
witty epigram on our wittiest monarch, he re- 
served his wisdom for his actions, and whilst all 
that he did showed the most admirable sense 
and judgment, he never said a word that rose 
above the level of the merest common-place, 
vapid, inoffensive, dull, and safe. 

So accomplished, both in what he was and 
in what he was not, our lawyer, at the time of 
which we write, had been for many years the 
oracle of the county gentleman; held all pub- 
lic offices not inconsistent with each other, 
which their patronage could bestow, and in 
the shape of stewardships, trusts, and agen- 
cies, managed half the landed estates in the 
county. He was even admitted into visiting 
intercourse, on a footing of equality very un- 
common in the aristocratic circles of country 
society—a society which is, for the most part, 
quite as exclusive as that of London, though 
in a different way. For this he was well suited, 
not merely by his own unaffected manners, 
high animal spirits, and nicety of tact, but by 
the circumstances of his domestic arrangements. 
After having been twice married, Mr. Moles- 
worth found himself, at nearly sixty, a second 
time a widower. 

His first wife had been a homely, frugal, 
managing woman, whose few hundred pounds 
and her saving habits had, at that period of his 
life, for they were early united, conduced in 
their several ways to enrich and benefit her 
equally thrifty but far more aspiring husband. 
She never had a child; and, after doing him 
all possible good in her lifetime, was so kind 
as to die just as his interest and his ambition re- 
quired more liberal housekeeping and higher 
connexion, each of which, as he well knew, 
would repay its cost. For connexion according- 
ly he married, choosing the elegant though por- 
tionless sister of a poor baronet, by whom he 
had two daughters, at intervals of seven years; 
the eldest being just of sufficient age to succeed 
her mether as mistress of the family, when 
she had the irreparable misfortune to lose the 
earliest, the tenderest, and the most inestimable 
friend that a young woman can have. Very pre- 
cious was the memory of her dear mother to 
Agnes Molesworth! Although six years had 
passed between her death and the period at 
which our little story begins, the affectionate 
daughter had never ceased to lament her loss. 

It was to his charming daughters that Mr. 
Molesworth’s pleasant house owed its chief at- 
traction. Conscious of his own deficient edu- 
cation, no pains or money had been spared in 
accomplishing them to the utmost height of 
fashion. 

The least accomplished was, however, as not 
unfrequently happens, by far the most striking: 
and many a high-born and wealthy client, dis- 
posed to put himself thoroughly at ease at his 
solicitor’s table, and not at all shaken in his pur- 
pose by the sight of the pretty Jessy,—a short, 
light, airy girl, with a bright sparkling counte. 
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nance, all lilies and roses, and dimples and 
smiles, sitting, exquisitely dressed, in an ele- 
gant morning room, with her guitar in her 
lap, her harp at her side, and her drawing table 
before her,—has suddenly felt himself awed into 
his best and most respectful breeding, when in- 
troduced to her retiring but self-possessed elder 
sister, drest with an almost matronly simplicity, 
and evidently full not of her own airs and 
graces, but of the modest and serious courtesy 
which beseemed her station as the youthful mis- 
tress of the house. 

Dignity, a mild and gentle but still a most 
striking dignity was the prime characteristic 
of Agnes Molesworth in look and in mind. 
Her beauty was the beauty of sculpture, as con- 
tradistinguished from that of painting; depend. 
ing mainly on form and expression, and little on 
colour. There could hardly be a stronger con- 
trast than existed between the marble purity of 
her finely-grained complexion, the softness of 
her deep grey eye, the calm composure of her 
exquisitely moulded features, and the rosy 
cheeks, the brilliant glances, and the playful 
animation of Jessy. In a word, Jessy was a 
pretty girl, and Agnes was a beautiful woman. 
Of these several facts both sisters were of course 
perfectly aware; Jessy, because every body told 
her so, and she must have been deaf to have es- 
caped the knowledge; Agnes, from some pro- 
cess equally certain, but less direct; for few 
would have ventured to take the liberty of ad- 
dressing a personal compliment to one evidently 
too proud to find pleasure in any thing so nearly 
resembling flattery as praise. 

Few, excepting her looking-glass and her fa- 
ther, had ever told Agnes that she was hand- 
some, and yet she was as conscious of her sur- 
passing beauty as Jessy of her sparkling pret- 
tiness; and, perhaps, as a mere question of 
appearance and becomingness, there might have 
been as much coquetry in the severe simplicity 
of attire and of manner which distingushed 
one sister, asin the elaborate adornment and 
innocent showing-off of the other. There was, 
however, between them exactly such a real and 
internal difference of taste and of character as 
the outward show served to indicate. Both were 
true, gentle, good, and kind; but the elder was 
as much loftier in mind as in stature, was ful! of 
high pursuit and noble purpose; had abandoned 
drawing, from feeling herself dissatisfied with her 
own performances, as compared with the works 
of real artists; reserved her musical talent en- 
tirely for her domestic circle, because she put 
too much of soul into that delicious art to make 
it a mere amusement; and was only saved from 
becoming a poetess, by her almost exclusive de- 
votion to the very great in poetry—to Words- 
worth, to Milton, and to Shakspeare. These 
tastes she very wisely kept to herself; but they 
gave a higher and firmer tone to her character 
and manners, and more than one peer, when 
seated at Mr. Molesworth’s hospitable table, 
has thought within himself how well his beautiful 
daughter would become a eoronet. 
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Marriage, however seemed little inher thoughts. 
nee or twice, indeed, her kind father had 
pressed on her the brilliant establishments that 
had offered,—but her sweet questions, ‘* Are 
you tired of me? Do you wish me away?’’ had 
always gone straight to his heart, and had put 
aside for the moment the ambition of his nature 
even for this his favourite child. 

Of Jessy, with all her youthful attraction, 
he had always been less proud, perhaps less 
fond. Besides, her destiny he had long in his 
»wn mind considered as decided. Charles Wood- 
ord, a poor relation, brought up by his kindness, 
nd recently returned into his family from a 
sreat office in London, was the person on whom 
he had long ago fixed for the husband of his 
youngest daughter, and for the immediate part- 
er and eventual successor to his great and 
iourishing business:—a choice that seemed fully 
istilied by the excellent couduct and remarkable 
his orphan cousin, and by the appa- 
rently good understanding and mutual affection 
that subsisted between the young people. 

Thus arrangement was the more agreeable to 
im, as, providing munificently for Jessy, it al- 
»wed him the privilege of making, as in 
hrase he used tu boast, ‘tan elder son’ 
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lined. The young man was very much dis- 
tressed and agitated; ** he had the hichest 
respect for Miss Jessy; but he could not 
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marry her—he loved another! And then he 
poured forth a confidence as unexpected as it 
was undesired by his incensed patron, who left 
him in undiminished wrath and increased per- 
plexity. 

Vhis interview had taken place immediately 
ifter breakfast; and when the conference was 
ended, the provoked father sought his daugh- 
ters, who, happily unconscious of all that had 
occurred, were amusing themselves in their 
splendid conservatory—a scene always as be- 
coming as it is agreeable to youth and beauty. 
Jessy was flitting about like a butterfly amongst 
the fragrant orange trees and the bright gera- 
niums; Agnes standing under a superb fuschia 
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61 
that hung over a large marble basin, her form 
and attitude, her white dress, and the classical 
arrangement of her dark hair, giving her the 
look of some nymph or naiad, a rare relic of 
Grecian art. Jessy was prattling gaily, as 
she wandered about, of ‘a concert which they 
had attended the evening before at the county 
town. 

‘* [ hate concerts!’’ said the pretty little flirt. 
“To sit bolt upright on a hard bench for four 
hours, between the same four people, without 
the possibility of moving, or speaking to any 
body, or of any body’s getting to us! Oh! how 
tiresome it is!” 

** I saw Sir Edmund trying to slide through 
the crowd to reach you,’ said Agnes a little 
archly: ‘this presence would, perhaps, have 
mitigated the evil. But the barricade was too 
complete; he was forced to retreat, without 
accomplishing his object.” 

‘Yes, I assure you, he thought it very tiresome; 
he told me so when we were coming out. And 
then the music!’? pursued Jessy; ‘‘the noise that 
they call music! Sir Edmund says that he likes 
no music except my guitar, ora flute on the wa- 
ter; and I like none except your playing on the 
organ, and singing Handel on a Sunday evening, 
or Charles Woodtord’s reading Milton and bits 
’Hamiet.”’ 

‘* Do you call that music?’? asked Agnes, 
‘““ And yet,’ continued she, ‘‘it is 
most truly so, with his rich Pasta-like voice, 
and his fine sense of sound; and to you, who 
do not greatly love poetry for its own sake, it 
is doubtless a pleasure much resembling in kind 
hearing the most thrilling of melodies 
on the noblest of instruments. 1 myself have 
felt such a gratification in hearing that voice re- 
cite the verses of Homer or of @ephocles in the 
original Greek. Charles Woodford’s 
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to hear again,” interrupted Mr. Moiesworth, 
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advancing suddenly towards them; ‘* for he 


has been ungrateful, and, I have discarded him.*’ 

Agnes stood as if petrified. ‘* Ungrateful? oh, 
father!’ 

‘¢ You can’t have discarded him, to be sure 
papa,’’ said Jessy, always good natured; 
Charles! what can he have done?’’ 

‘* Refused your hand, child,’’ said the angry 
father; ‘* refused to be my partner and son-in- 
law, and fallen in love with another lady! What 
have you to say for him now?”’ 

‘Why, really, papa,’’ replied Jessy, ‘I’m 
much more obliged to him for refusing my hand 
than to you for offering it. I like Charles 
very well for a cousin, but [ should not like such 
a husband at all; so that if this refusal be the 
worst that has happened, there’s no great harm 
done.’? And off the gipsey ran; declating that 
‘‘she must put on her habit, for she had promis- 
ed to ride with Sir Edmund and his sister, and 
expected them every minute.’’ 

The father and his favourite daughter remain- 
ed in the conservatory. 
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‘*That heart is untouched, however,” said 
Mr. Molesworth, looking after her with a smile. 

“Untouched by Charles Woodford: undoubt- 
ecly,’? replied Agnes, ‘‘but has he really refused 
my sister??? 

‘* Absolutely.” 

‘** And does he love another?”’ 

** He says so, and I believe him.’’ 

**Is he loved again?’’ 

‘* That he did not say.’’ 

‘* Did he tell you the name of the lady?” 

‘* Yes.” 

‘* Do you know her?’’ 

“+ 7." 

‘* Is she worthy of him?’’ 

** Most worthy.’’ 

‘* Has he any hope of gaining her affeetions? 
Gn! he must! he must! What woman would re- 
tuse him??? 

**‘ He is determined not to try. The lady 
whom he loves is above him in every way; 
and much as he has counteracted my wishes, 
it is an honourable part of Charles Woodford’s 
conduct, that he intends to leave his affection 
unsuspected by its object.’ 

Here ensued a short pause in the dialogue, 
during which Agnes appeared trying to occupy 
herself with collecting the blossoms of a Cape 
jessamine and watering a favorite geranium; 
put it would not do; the subject was at her 












i heart, and she could not force her mind to in- 
\ different occupations. She returned to her 
| father, who had been anxiously watching her 
at motions and the varying expression of her 























countenance, and resumed the conversation. 
“Father! perhaps it is hardly maidenly to avow 
so much, but although you have never in set 
words told »your intentions, I have yet seen 
and known, I can hardly tell how, all that your 
too kind partiality towards me has designed for 
your children. You have mistaken me, cearest 
father, doubly mistaken me; first, in thinking 
.»me fit to fill a splendid place in society; next, in 
‘ imagining that I desired such splendour. You 
meant to give Jessy and the lucrative partner- 
ship to Charles Woodford, and designed me and 
your large possessions to our wealthy and titled 
neighbour. And with some little change of per- 
sons these arrangements may still for the most 
part hold good. Sir Edmund may still be your 
son-in-law and your heir, for he loves Jessy, and 
Jessy loves him. Charles Woodford may still 
ve your partner and your adopted son, for nothing 
has chanced that need diminsh your affection or 
his merit. Marry him to the woman he loves. 
She must be ambitious indeed, if she be not 
content with such a destiny. And let me live 
on with you, dear father, single and unwedded, 
with no thought but to contribute to your com- 
fort, to cheer and brighten your declining 
years. Do not let your too great fondness for 
me stand in the way of their happiness! Make 
me not so odious to them and to inyself, dear 
father! Let me live always with you, and for 
you—always your Own poor Agnes!’’ And, 
blushing at the earnestness with which she 
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had spoken, she bent her head over the marble 
basin, whose waters reflected the fair imagz, 
as if she had really been the Grecian statue to 
which, whilst he listened, her fond father’s 
fancy had compared her: “ Let me live single 
with you, and marry Charles to the woman 
whom he loves.”’ 

‘*Have you heard the name of the lady in 
question? Have you formed any guess who she 
may be?” 

‘* Not the slightest. I imagined from what 
you said that she was astrangertome. Havel 
ever seen her?’’ d 

‘* You may see her—at least you may see 
her reflection in the water, at this very mo- 
ment; for he has had the infinite presumption, 
the admirable good taste, to fall in love with 
his cousin Agnes!” 

‘* Father!’? 

‘* And now, mine own sweetest! do you still 
wish to live single with me?’’ 

** Oh, father! father!’’ 

‘*Or do. you desire that I should marry 
Charles to the woman of his heart!’’ 

‘© Father! dear father!” 

** Choose, my Agnes! It shall be as you com- 
mand. Speak freely. Do not cling so around 
me, but speak!” 

‘*Oh, my dear father! Cannot we 
live together? I cannot leave you. But 
Charles—father, we may all live together!’ 

And so it was settled; and a very few months 
proved that love had contrived better for Mr. 
Molesworth than he had done for himself. 
Jessy, with her prettiness and her title, and her 
fopperies, was the very thing to be vain of—the 
very thing to visit for a day;—but Agnes, and 
the cousin whose noble characier and splendid 
talents so well deserved her, made the pride and 
the happiness of his home. 
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REALMS OF Al 
BY J. ¥ HOLLINGS 

Tne realms on high—ihe boundiess 

wing of light, 

And Morn sends forth her radiant guest unutterably bright 

And evening rears her gorgeous piles amidst the purple ray, 

How glorious in their far extent, and ever fair wre Uiey ! 

‘The dark autumnal firmament, the low cloud sweeping by, 

The unimaginable depth of sununer’s liquid shy— 

Who hath not felt in these a power, enduring, undefined 

A freshness to the tevered brow, 
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But most whea, robed in nun-like garb, with sober pace and 
still, 

The dun night settles mournfully on wood and fading hill; 

And glancing through its misty veil,o’er ocvan’s depths atar 

Shines here and there, with fitful beams, a solitary star. 

‘Then wearied sense and son! alike receive a nobler birth, 

Then flies the Kindling spirits forth beyond the thrall ot earth 

While lasts that soft aud tranquil hour, ta thourht’s hign 
inupuise given, 

A chartered habitant of space—a denizen of heaven! 

Then, seen in those eternal depthis, the forms of vanizhed days 

Come dunly froin Un ir far abodes to meet the mourners gaze; 

And they the fondly cherished ones, and they the loved in 
vai, 


And words which, breathed in joug-past years, the ear re 
mcnibers yet, 

And sounds whose low endearing tone the heart shall not 
torget; 

The parent speech, the friendly voice, the whispered vow 
are there, 





And tif! with genle melody the shadowy 


Sinile tranquilly, as erst they smiled restored and hailed again; 
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The subject of the following lines was distinguished 
and useful during the American struggle for indepen- 
dence. He filled several responsible stations, was a 
member of the Pennsylvania Convention, and afterward 
of Congress. Possessed of no ordinary powers of mind, 
E he retained his remarkable faculties to a very advanced 










2 century ago, he would then have been in the prime of 
his vigour, the noon of his glory. But the race with 
whom he struggled for the blessing of liberty, has, with 
a few exceptions, long since passed away. He had 
lived to behold his bright prospects lose themselves in 
reality, to.witness the fulfillment of the patriot’s hopes 
he had outlived the pleasant pictures of his imagination, 
and most of his ties to existence, and at length, 

“ Fully ripe, like the ear of the reaper 

He met the pale messenger’s word.” 

La Fayette on his way from Bristol to Philadelphia, 
called on Mr. Matlack, and a very short time before 
the death of the late Charles W. Peale, that venerable 
artist paid him a visit for the purpose of obtaiuing his 
portrait—(the excellent one now in the Philadelphia 
Niuseum. ) 

I paid him a visit in July, 1828, and his strikingly 
venerable appearance was calculated forcibly to remind 


ave. Had he left the planet he so long dwelt upon half 


TIMOTHY MATLACK. 


————————— | 





one of the patriarchal times. He was clad in a loose | 


morning gown, and a white cap somewhat resembling 
a turban, and his highly interesting countenance, his 
sightless, but expressive eyes and long white beard, 
indicated an age not commonly allotted to mortals. ‘To 
an enquiry respecting his health he replied, ‘*I scarcely 
know how I am, or who [ am—where I am or what! 
am—TI only know that I’m alive, and that’s all.” 

He died April, 1829, in the ninety-ninth year of his 


are, 
" TRIBUTE TO THE MEMORY OF 
TIMOTHY MATLACKE. 


BY W. J. ALLINSON, 
He died, as dies the mighty oak, 
Which long has braved the tempest’s shock; 
Has heard the woodsman’s axe resound, 
‘Lhe red bolt crash his fellows round, 








Seen forests ro und him rise and fall, 
And stood alone the last of all. 

Has felt his vitals waste away, 

And his gigantic strength decay, 

Yet here and there a spot of green 
Upon that aged oak is seen, 

On those bare arms some foliage towers, 
The buddings of life’s latest hours, 

And there is seen Sol’s brightest ray, 
And heard each songster’s loveliest lay, 
Till peaceful on the ground he lies, 
Unseen by those who saw him rise. 


He fell—as falls some mighty tower, 
Reared in forgotten days of power, 
Which, proudly firm as ocean’s rock, 
Ne’er trembled at the cannon’s shock; 
Cased in itself, it stands sublime, 

And only yields to conquering time. 
Yet as its crumbling turrets quiver 
Retains its outline, grand as ever, 
And pausing strangers lingering near 
The venerable walls revere, 

And spirits holier than of earth 
Dwell in its halls and banish mirth, 
Until at length some gentle breeze 
Which lightly waves the forest trees, 
Whistles along its trembling hails, 
And ruined, to the earth it falls. 


In rural scenes—apart—retired 

From the rough world, his torch expired. 

Yet he had been where battle rages, 

And ranked with heroes, patriots, sages, 

Mingled his yoice in stern debate 

When Statesmen feared impending fate, 

Heaven aided those who nobly broke 

The stern oppressor’s galling yoke, 

And when the storm of war was over, 
And Peace with downy, balmy wing, 

Deigned o’er Columbia’s land to hover, 
And fan the Patriot’s slumbering, 

And Time urged on with hurrying pace, 

And mortals ceased their mortal race, 

What were a few short years to,him? 

Unbow’d in spirit, firm in limb, 

He kept his youth’s elastic spring, 

Unhurt by the world’s buffeting; 

As when in Polar climes the sun 

With mid-day strength is hurrying on, 

And heeds not the approach of night, 

But keeps, while months pursue their flight, 

His full, unflickering blaze of light. 


But even Polar days expire— 
His eye began to lose its fire, 
His spirit lingered round its clay, 
Ready, yet loth to pass away— 
And Memory, ghast of ages flown, 
Looked thro’ the mists of seasons gone, 
And told of vanished men of might, 
And generations lost in light, 
Glanced o’er his manphood’s daring race, 
Recalled the words in childhood spoken, 
Yet lightly held the deepest trace 
Of yesterday’s most brilliant token. 
Now all is past--the grave-yard shows 
A swelling mound beside its rows; 
There Nature spreads her robe of green, 
And there the earthworm sports unseen; 
A century had nearly sped 
Its circling seasons o’er his head, 
And ‘Time’s stern tide had swept away 
Myriads of mortals, since the clay 
W hich moulders now beneath that sod, 
Was fashioned by the hand of God; 
And none beheld his closing eye 
W ho saw it ope in infancy. | 
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PRIZE TALE, 
WRITTEN FOR THE CASKET. 
THE HERMIT’S TALE. 

‘* Lone, in a solitary wild, 
Amid the majesty of pature’s God, 


Sat, brooding o’er an untold, hopeless woe, 
A thing like man.” 


To the mind that delights in contrasting the 
works of nature with those of art, there is no 
place more desirable, or better suited to the ex- 
ercise of that faculty in this particular, than 
the western part of America. There you may 
at one moment view the city, and in another the 
thick woodland—at one moment the cultivated 
fields, and the next the almost impenetrable fo- 
rest. There you may wander along the Ohio, 
and contemplate its beauty and regularity, inter- 
rupted only by the music of the feathered tribe; 
and a short distance farther, the merry boat- 
man’s ** Heave, oh, heave!’’ and the hum of 
business, fall on your ear. One day you can 
move along through the solitary paths of .a fo- 
rest, and look through nature up to nature’s 
God—not seeing any thing to give token that 
man had been there, either to build or to de- 
stroy, and almost universal quiet pervading the 
whole scene: and on another, you may see the 
towering steeple—hear the peeling of the bells 
—the tread of feet —and all the noise and con- 
fusion attendant on man’s intercourse with his 
fellow. 

Among the numerous and diversified scenes 
that present themselves in these western wilds, 
there is one particularly calculated to attract 
the attention of all who have beheld it. A short 
distance from the road side, is a fall of conside- 
rable height; th® waters of which, after crossing 
the road, and meandering through a beautiful 
wood, find their way into the river. On one side 
the country presents a level appearance, with 
an occasional hillock intervening itself, which 
serves to break the monotony of the prospect. 
Along the bank, and close to the water’s edge, 
the beautiful willow droops its long branches; 
on which the warblers of the vale perch, and 
send forth their matin and vesper songs to hea- 
ven. The otherside of the fall presents ascene 
widely different, and probably more grand.— 
Here the rugged rocks project forth from their 
base, covered on their sides by the mountain 


vine, which curls beautifully over them; and on | %€ at ! 
which the reflection of the setting sun from the | ruide blasts of winter, or to cover him from the 


water, casts a dark shade, as variegated as | 


are the lights and shades of a youthful mind.— 
On the top of these high rocks, the tall and ma- 
jestic hemlock rears its stately branches, till 
they are almost lost in the blue vault of heaven 
—forming a safe retreat for birds of prey, and 
on which the owlet may hoot unscared. 
‘lo ascend this rough and precipitous mount had 
Iways been my desire; but its height, added to 
the danger and difficulty of ascent, had hitherto 
checked my ambition. But the very obstacles 
that were to be surmounted actuated me with a 
more ardent wish toaccomplish my purpose; and 
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I finally resolved to attempt, and if possible ac- 
complish, the task. 

On a beautiful morning in May, ere the sun 
had cast its rays over the earth, accompanied 
by a trusty dog, and taking with me a fowling- 
piece, I set out with the determination of ascend- 
ing to the top of this rugged height. With diffi- 
culty [ reached a hollow in one of the rocks, 
where, being overcome by fatigue, I seated my- 
selfdown. I was but a short time here before I 
was aroused by my dog, who came running to 
me as though pursued. I raised myself, and as 
he endeavored to attract my attention in the di- 
rection he had been, I followed him; the circum- 
stance giving me, if not greater strength, at 
least a stronger desire to put in requisition what 
I was master of. I followed him to the top of 
the rocks, and, after turning round the abrupt 
projection of one, found myself in front of a 
large cavern. I endeavoured to penetrate its 
gloom; but all was dark and silent asthe grave. 
After remaining a few moments, I was about to 
leave the spot, when my dog gave a low, sullen 
growl. This induced me to raise my piece and 
present it into the mouth of the cave—when the 
broken accents of a human voice fell on my ear! 
A peal of thunder at noon-day, when there was 
not a cloud moving in the heavens, to dim the 
broad and refulgent splendor of the sun, would 
not have more astonished me, or struck a deeper 
thrill through my veins, than the word ‘‘ Be- 
ware,’ that proceeded from within this gloomy 
cell. After a moment’s pause I demanded, with 
as much firmness as | could bring to my aid, who 
was there. A short time served to answer my 
question. I soon perceived something approach 
to the front of the cave. When it had arrived, 
it was with difficulty I could reconcile to myself 
the reality of what appeared before me. I had 
heard a sound like that of a human voice, and 
before me stood a being that, in some respects, 
was possessed of a form like unto that of man; 
but, altogether, was so different from what I 
had either seen, or my imagination ever pictur- 
ed, that I almost doubted whether or not my 
vision was deceiving me. After my surprise 
was somewhat lessened, I was enabled to judge 
more correctly of the object before me. I was 
convinced of its being human; and also of its 
being a man beyond the meridian of life. His 
body was partly covered with the skin of a wild 
beast, that but illy served to shield him from the 


scorching rays of summer. His long, black, and 
dishevelled hair, fell in thick profusion down 
his back and shoulders; and a huge shaggy beard 
hung over his breast. His eyes were sunk deep 
in his head, and sent forth a piercing look that 
seemed to read the workings of my soul; though, 
occasionally, they looked as if once they might 
have beamed with lustre and beauty. His fea- 
tures had a ghastly, haggard appearance, and 
bore evidence of a mind tortured with misery. 

Our silence was first broken by the inquiry 
how I had reached this spot. 


‘*T have been,’’? gaid he, ‘an inhabitant of 
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thiseave twenty years; and during that time have 
never seen a human face, nor heard a human 
voice but my own; and my wish has been to see 
none other until [ had passed from this stage of 
existence.’’ 

‘‘But since your desire has not been fulfilled,” 
I replied, ‘*will you inform me why you formed 
it, and why you wishto end your days apart from 
enjoying the pleasures arising from an inter- 
course with your fellow-men.”’ 

‘‘That intercourse,’’ he continued, ‘‘would be 
to me any thing but a pleasure. Once it was; 
but that very intercourse has brought me to 
what you now see me—a being too miserable to 
live, yet unwilling to die. Yes, once it was my 
delight to mingle with the festive throng—to 
drink deep of the joys that flow from holding 
communion with man; but now it would bring 
with it a recollection that sits too heavily upon 
my spirit, without conveying with it a balm for 
my relief-—the recollection, that, but for indulg- 
ing too much in that intercourse, I might still 
be happy. And I therefore resolved to shun so- 
ciety, and in this solitary wild drag out an exist- 
ence, that I feel is fast approaching its end.”’ 

‘*To have caused you to make such a resolu- 
tion, I replied, ‘*the world must have in truth 
proved treacherous to you; or if you are atoning 
for crimes committed to that world, they must 
have been neither few nor small.” 


‘‘The cause why I formed a resolution to end 
my days in this place, and the tale of my sor- 
rows, although they may not possess much inte- 
rest for you, other than to gratify the curiosity 
of a passing moment; still, as there is none other 
fully ecquainted with them, and I feel that you 
will be the only one that will hear them from 
my lips, they shall be related to you. 

‘‘In the year 17—, I entered college in one of 
our eastern cities. My acquaintances shortly 
became numerous; and I at length numbered 
among them Charlotte Robertson—-a young lady 
whose beauty was only excelled by her mental 
accomplishments, and the inward feelings of a 
pure heart. it is neediessto go through a detail 
of our acquaintance; suffice it to say, that it 
continued until I loved—fervently loved, and, 
despite the remonstrance of my friends, wedded 
her. Although nothing could be said derogato- 
ry to her own character, still, for the supposed 
crime of a parent, she was slighted, and looked 
upon by many asa being whom the world should 
not own. What her parents were, I enquired 
not: she, I knew, was amiable in her manners, 
and correct in her deportment. To know that | 
loved her, and also to know that that love was 
returned, was sufficient to make me cast*in'the 
shade all other considerations. I had heard the 
story of her life and misfortunes, and it served to 
increase my adoration for her. When but a 
child, her father had been obliged to fly from his 
home, fur the allege crime of taking the life of 
a companion. He had met with misfortunes, 
which drove him, as a last resource, to the gam- 
ing table. Atthe place of his nightly resort, 
the blood of one of their number was shed; and 
6* 
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from that night, nothing more was heard or seen 
of Henry Robertson. This, with other difficul- 
ties, weighed so heavily on the mind of her re- 
maining parent, that in a short time she paid 
the debt of nature; leaving Charlotte without a 
guide, at an age when she most needed the aid 
of some one possessing the love and anxiety of a 
mother to prepare her for a course through life. 
As death was approaching, she called Charlotte 
to her side, and placed in her hands a miniature 
of herself—the only remnant of a once splendid 
fortune. She then raised her eyes to heaven, 
and besought that Being whose providences are 
to us often dark, and therefore appear hard, that 
he would guide her child in life’s uneven ways. 
and lead her through that steep and narrow 
path pointed out by revelation to a happy im- 
mortality. Cast at the age of ten years to find 
a friend in a world where selfishness is the pre- 
dominant passion, Charlotte Robertson had to 
encounter many dlfficulties, until she at last 
found a home in the family of a Mr. H 

Here, by her superior merit and conduct, she 
was raised to a level with themselves. * * * * * 

‘*We are all the subjects, more or less, of 
public opinion; and although a consciousness of 
rectitude will do much towards enabling us to 
breast its current, when it sets flood against us, 
still it can press with such force that all our for- 
titude cannot render us callous to its operations. 
In this situation I now found myself. In my ow: 
opinion [ had done nothing to merit reproach; 
in the opinion of others, [ had. My friends be- 
came cold and distant, and I shortly found my- 
self deserted by almost all; and those who yet 
retained any feeling for me, did not, as hereto- 
fore, meet me with a smile or a welcome that 
came from the heart. I had thought, that pos- 
sessing, as I did, the love and affection of one 
who was dearer to me than any other being in 
the world, I could bid defiance to the feeling= 
and opinions of all others; but I found it other- 
wise. It was impossible to conceal from her the 
feelings that preyed upon me; and she enquired 
the cause of my sorrow. But could I unfold to 
her, that, though innocently, she was that cause’ 
and also (what had been kept secret from her) 
the guilt and flight of her parent? I could not, 
and evaded her question. I soon, however, be- 
came so much a prey to my feelings, on account 
of the reproach cast upon me by those with 
whom it had once been my joy and pleasure to 
associate, that the very sight of them became 
more than | could endure; and I resolved to bid 
farewell to my home, and with her seek among 
others, and other scenes, a refuge from insult, 
and ‘the proud man’s contumely.’ 

‘‘In the spring of 18—, we left the city, and 
undertook a journey to the west, Our course 
was pursued without interruption, until we ar- 
rived near this place. On a beautiful evening in 
May we approached along the road that leads 
areund this solitary wild. The sun had just set; 
and the pale red light that was still visible in the 
western horizon, cast a soft, mellow, shade 
around, so much in unison with our feelings, thas 
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we became completely absorbed in thought, and 
were unconscious of the near approach of night, 
until aroused from our reverie by the noise of 
the not far distant waterfall. We then moved 
forward more rapidly; and had proceeded but a 
short distance, when we were startled by a rush 
from a thicket that skirted the road, by three 
fierce-looking men, who bade us halt. We were 
then compelled to dismount, and follow them 
through a c:rcuitous and narrow defile of rocks, 
that seemed almost impossible to enter, until we 
arrived where you now are. Here I was order- 
ed to produce what was in my possession; and 
upon my refusing to comply, one of them, who 
appeared to be their leader, drew a poinard from 
a belt fastened round his body, and brandishing 
it in the air, approached me with a look in which 
rage and astonishment were strongly marked.— 
On witnessing this, Charlotte gave a scream that 
echoed from rock to rock, as though its sounds 
were destined to ring eternally in our ears.— 
This drew his attention to her; and making a 
sudden turn, he plunged the weapon in her 
breast. At this spectacle revenge took posses- 
sion of my soul, and seemed to arm me with su- 
perhuman strength. Regardless of consequen- 
ces, I rushed forward, and wresting the weapon 
out of his hand, I stabbed him to the heart. He 
staggered and fell on her almost lifeless form.— 
I raised ber partly up; and in hastily withdraw- 
ing the handkerchief from her neck, to stop the 
blood that was flowing from the wound, {| acci- 
dentally loosened and let fall the miniature of 
her mother close by his side. He fixed his eyes 
upon it; and the light. that still shone around, 
although dim, enabled him to recognize its fea- 
tures. With an effort he raised himself, and 
enquired from whom she had receivedit. There 
was such an earnestness in his manner of asking 
this question, that | answered, ‘From her mo- 
ther.’ At the sound of these words he gave a 
Jast struggle for the mastery over death, and 
raising her in his arms, exclaimed, ‘ My daugh- 
ter—Oh, God! I have murdered my child!’— 
When they fell upon the ground, locked in each 
other’s arms, their blood flowing together—and 
their spirits at the same moment took their de- 
parture to appear before an offended God! I 
stood motionless and unconscious of what had 
passed for some time. And they wept!—They, 
who had looked with calm indifference, or pro- 
bably with a fiendish delight, to see the blood 
flow from the innocent and the beautiful, had 
their feelings melted down until they became as 
seft as those of a child. Beholding before them 
two now wrapt in death, one of whom had both 
given to and taken from the other life, touched 
a chord too tender for them to resist the influ- 
ence of. With their assistance I conveyed the 
bodies into the back part of this cave, and mak- 
ing a hollow by removing a few rocks, laid them 
together, and rudely covered them with stone. 
That night I remained a sentinel at the mouth 
ofthe cave. And such anight! The tragedy 
which I had seen, and in which I had acted, ap- 
peared in all its bloody aspect before me; added 
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to which, the howling of the wolf, the yelling of 
the panther, and the whistling of the wind 
through the thick branches of the pine, conspir- 
ed to make it so horrible, that even now it ap- 
pears as if the whole scene was passing be- 
fore me. 


‘* The next day I left this place, and retraced 
my way towards the city—hoping that the tale 
of my woes would again collect my friends 
around me; and that intermingling again with 
the busy multitude would wear off at least the 
keen edge of the feelings I then had. But, alas! 
instead of decreasing, it added another sting to 
my tortured spirit. A fortnight after I bid adieu 


to these scenes, I found myself again in sight of © 


my once happy home. Before I entered, night 
had cast her mantle over the city, and an unu- 
sual quiet prevailed. I sauntered through it for 
some time, without recognizing any one that I 
had seen in happier days. At length, as I ap- 
proached a public walk, a familiar form neared 
me. It proved to be one of my class-mates, and 
one for whomI entertained a feeling of more 
than ordinary friendship. He expressed much 
astonishment at beholding me; informing me it 
had been rumoured, that my design in hastily 
quitting my home; was to take the life of one 


whom I had solemnly engaged, in the presence 


of God and man, to cherish and protect! 


‘**Is it possible,’ I exclaimed, ‘there is a spi- 
rit in man which partakes so much of a demon, 
that, not contented with making the object of 
its malice miserable while present, it must brand 
it with infamy when absent!’ As respected my- 
self, I had found there was. 

‘*T stretched out my hand to receive his; but 
he recoiled, as though he felt there was centa- 
mination in the touch. After receiving from him 
a promise of secresy as regarded our meeting, 
we parted. I then took a last fareweil of the 
spot hallowed as being the one where I had ex- 
changed vows of eternal love with one whose 
spirit, though absent, still influenced me; and 
retraced my way until I again arrived at this 
place. It may to you seem strange that I would 
return to the spot where I had seen performeda 
tragedy that makes my blood runcold to relate. 
Here had I seen a parent sending an innocent 
child to another world; and there, too, had [ 
hastened that parent to answer for the black 
deed. But, although this is the place where my 
misery was nearly consummated, it is not the 
cause; and I knew that, wherever situated, hap- 
piness would be to me a stranger.”’ 


Several times during his recital, the old man 
appeared almost overcoine, and it was with 
difficulty T could hear him. After a short pause 
he resumed: 


“The history of my life is nearly finished; and 
I feel, also, that that life itself is fast drawing 
to aclose. My spirit will soon cease to animate 
this form of clay; but while I have yet strength 
sufficient, [ have one request to make—that is, 
that you will remove my body within this cave, 
and lay it beside the remains of one whom when 
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living I loved, and from whom in death I wish 
not to be divded.”’ 
*% * * * * 


When he had concluded his narrative, it ap- 
peared all that had caused his exertion had left 
him. In relating his sorrows, a feeling of ex- 
citement had in some measure supported and 
strengthened him; but when that was finished, 
it had also ceased. His limbs became too pow- 
erless to perform their office; and if [ had not 
caught him in my arms, he would have fallen to 
the ground. I supported, or rather carried him, 
to a spot where a resting place had been made 
by collecting together some broken branches of 
pine, and laid him on them. For some time 
his breathing continued to become shorter and 
more difficult; and the arrow of death was fast 
approaching its mark, with a steady, unerring 
aim. I procured some water, with which I bath- 
ed nis temples, and gave him to drink, but, al- 
though he appeared somewhat revived, he soon 
relapsed. An ashy paleness covered his face — 
again the color returned—as though death was 
sporting with its victim—but it seon went to re- 
turn no more. The grave had obtained a vic- 
tory—another pulse ceased to beat-—another 
heart to throb! 

After a few moments’ search, I found imple- 
ments for striking a light, with which I entered 
into this dreary sepulchre. After proceeding a 
considerable distance, I came to the spot he had 
alluded to. I removed the stones, returned to 
the mouth of the cave, and, carrying the body 
in, placed it where he had desired me; then, re- 
placing the covering, { again returned to the 
light. By this time the sun had sunk to rest; the 
queen of night had arisen, and assisted by her 
light, I proceeded along the path pointed out by 
my narrator, and soon found myself in the high 
road, 

In recalling to my mind what is here related, 


it has since’ enabled me to bear with fertitude |! 


the ills [ have met with; and has also impressed 
still stronger on it the conviction, that, whether 
in prosperity or adversity—whether our sea of 
life present a calm, unruffled surface, or the rude 
billows rave wildly around—we are all hasten- 
ing to 

‘+ The undiscover’d country, from whose bourne 

No traveller returus.”’ 

w.3VC. 
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THE MOON. 
AN ICELANDIC SONG, LITERALLY TRANSLATED* 
Daughter of loveliness, 
Planet of peace, 
The pure beams of glory await thy command ; 
The star of the evening 
Is shining alone, 
And Night with its raven wings covers the sky. 
Daughter of loveliness, 
Planet of peace, 
Appear, and the darkness will vanish away ; 
Thus, the sweet face of beauty, 
In the brilliance of virtue, 


Dispele J the guilt and the gloom of the world. 
QUAESITOR. 
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From the Atlantic Souvenir, for 1830. 


THE FIRST BORN. 
BY RICHARD PENN SMITH. 

“ A tiTTLe charity for the love of heaven, to 
keep a sinner from starving!” exclaimed a hol- 
low voice, as a gay party approached Paris, on 
the evening of a fine day in autumn. They turn- 
ed at the sound, and beheld a squalid object, 
seated by the way-side; but, as they were intent 
on pleasure, they did not wish their path to be 
impeded by misery. The appeal was repeated. 
One alone checked his horse, and the others 
rode off, carelessly exclaiming, ** Well, Antoine 
must be our almoner.”’ 

The mendicant, who was dressed in the habit 
of a Franciscan, remained seated. He was large 
of stature, but emaciated. His hair was bleach- 
ed, and hung over his shoulders; and his piercing 
black eyes still retained the fire of youth, per- 
haps heightened in fierceness by slight mental 
hallucination. His contenance, which was com- 
manding, must have been in his youth uncom- 
monly beautiful; but now was haggard, and its 
expression was such, as could not fail to produce 
an effect on the most resolute spectator. 

Ata short distance from the old man stood a 
figure, very little more than half his height, de- 
formed and shocking to look upon. His head 
was unnaturally large, his hair matted, his eyes 
deep set and of different hues, and his face made 
but a distant approach to the human counte- 
nance. His back and chest protruded, forming 
a misshapen mass, and his legs were dwindled to 
a size apparently unequal to the burden they 
had to support. This singular figure gazed va- 
cantly at the young man,as he threw a coin at 
the feet of the beggar. 

‘** The blessings of heaven be on you,” exclaim- 
ed the mendicant, *“* and preserve you from my 
abject condition. Receive the alms, my son, 
that are freely given, and bless the charitable 
hand that bestows them.” 

The deformed approached to pick up the coin, 
and as he caught hold of Antoine’s garment with 
his scrawny hand, and ejaculated, ‘** God reward 
you!” the flesh of the young man shrunk as if 
some toad or loathsome reptile had touched him. 
He recoiled; and the motion, slight as it was, did 
not escape the penetrating eye of the father. 
“* Yes,’ murmured the old man, “ its influence is 
universal. It even frightens compassion from 
the heart of the charitable; but since it failed 
not to corrupt nature in the bosom of a parent, 
why should I longer question or limit the extent 
of its power?” 

“ What mean you?” said Antoine; “ your 
words import more than I comprehend.” 

‘1 mean that heaven may make the heart per- 
fect; and yet, if the body be deformed, all will 
revolt from the object, as though it were not en- 
titled to the common privileges of our race. 
The warped mind is discovered by few, but the 
crooked form is palpable to the dullest vision ; 
and while this defect is viewed by the mass with 
insurmountable prejudice, what is there in this 
world to compensate for the irremediable curse ! 
My poor boy, thou hast felt it in its most refined 
poignancy ; but thou art avenged, for of all my 
race thou hast lived to be my only solace in age 
and suffering.”’ 

He fell in tears on the neck of the deformed, 
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who stood gazing around vacantly, and insensi- 
ble to the caresses of the other. Antoine threw 
down a five franc piece, and dashing his spurs 
into the flanks of his horse, darted off in pursuit 
of his companions. The beggar having picked 
up the alms, slowly moved towards Paris, and his 
son trotted doggedly in the same path behind him. 

The following day the beggar and his son were 
seen wandering about the streets of Paris. They 
paused in front of a palace, and knocked at the 
gate. It was opened. 

“A little charity for the love of heaven, to 
keep a sinner from starving.” 

‘* Begone!” cried a menial, and closed the 
gate in his face. The old man staggered, clasp- 
ed his hands, and raising his eyes towards heaven, 
exclaimed, “ If such has always been the recep- 
tion of the beggar at this gate, 1 have no cause to 
murmur!” He turned down the street, and had 
proceeded afew paces when Antoine met him. 

‘* How now, old man, has your appeal been in 
vain at the gate of a palace?” 

“Tt has.” 

“ As the fault attaches itself to me, enter, and 
I will repair it.” 

They went into the palace together, and, pass- 
ing through a spacious hall, came to a library. 
As they entered the room, the old man became 
violently agitated, tottered and fell to the floor. 
Antoine hastened to raise him; while the de- 
formed stood gazing vacantly, without even a 
sufficient degree of instinct to impel him to as- 
sist his parent. 

“ What is the meaning of this?” cried An- 
toine, as he supported him toa chair. 

** Need I assign any other cause than age and 
suffering ?” was the feeble reply. 

** Not if your deportment and aspect did not 
betray that you were at one time superior to 
your present condition.” 

“Tf that be all, they betray but little, for it 
were impossible to be inferior to what I am. 
But you are right,” continued the mendicant ; 
** abject as I now appear, the blood that runs de- 
based through these veins, flowed from a noble 
race of ancestry. There was a time when I 
prided myse\’ more upon the fame of my pro- 
genitors than my own deserts. | was proud of the 
worth of those connected with me. The world 
contains many such, who possess no other earth- 
ly claim to consideration; and absurd as this 
pretension may appear, its validity is almost uni- 
versally admitted, and its claimant suffered to 
pass without scrutiny. How often do we see the 
cauilt of a son lost in the blaze of his father’s vir- 
tue; and, on the other hand, how frequently is 
the virtue of the son neglected in consequence 
of the odium attached to his parent’s name! 

‘“‘Fruitless and vain is all human calculation, 
or mysterious are the ways of Providence; and 
the secrets that are divulged to-day, afford no 
clue by which we may predict what will trans- 
pire to-morrow. Many calculate as if there 
were no other world than this, and as if life in 
this world were eternal. It Was on this principle 
I acted, at a time when every thing was mine 
that makes life worth possessing; and when I 
considered death as my only enemy. How dif- 
ferent are my views now, while I possess no- 
thing, save that which renders life miserable, 
and loek forward to death as my only friend! 
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“« This is my first born; the heir to my family 
name and honours. He was ushered into_the 
world when my dream of pride was as boundless 
and wild as that of Lucifer. I looked upon the 
world as having been made for my use, and 
thought that God did me injustice, when his de- 
crees came in Collision with my wishes. I hada 
keen relish for all that was beautiful in the ex- 
ternal, and my eye turned with disgust from 
whatever did not come up to the standard in my 
imagination. Thus organized, though the delight 
I enjoyed at times was exquéfsite, the pain I felt 


on other occasions more than counterbalanced 


the pleasure- 

*‘ In making choice of the partner of my fate 
the object I selected was‘divinely beautiful. My 
heart swelled with pride as I presented her to the 
world as mine. Surrounded with wealth and 
splendour; with a name, as I imagined, as proud 
as recorded history could produce; possessed of 
every thing that tended to pamper my pride, and 
conscious of nothing that might humble the arro- 
gance of my feelings, how shall | describe my 
joy when I first learnt that I should soon become 
afather. I loved the child unborn, for it was 
then the child of my imagination, and as perfect 
an object as my imagination could create. My 
galleries were decorated with the labours otf 
Italian artists; and from their groups of cupids | 
selected the most perfect form, to which I gave 
in my mind a face in miniature resembling that 
of my wife. ‘Such must be my child, I ex- 
claimed in the enthusiasm of the moment, and I 
again blessed it. But when its first feeble wail 
was heard, while expectation was at the highest, 
to have a misshapen mass placed in my hands, to 
see even the midwife recoil as she presented 1t ; 
God, forgive me! the idle blessing had scarcely 
passed my lips, before my heart received a male- 
diction. My pride was prostrate, and I turned 
with horror from the innocent being that had 
humbied me. 

“Years passed away, and my wife bore me 
three more sons. They were models of beauty, 
and my heart yearned to receive them; but this 
one daily grew more revolting. I wished him 
removed to give place to a younger brother. ! 
would have stigmatized him as an idiot, and in- 
capable of supporting the honours of the family, 
but his mind was a gem that daily became more 
brilliant; and in the wickedness of my heart, [ 
deplored that God had not made him as deformed 
in mind asin body. I kept him aloof from me, 
and he drooped like a flower in the shade, though 
I imagined that, like the rank weed, he would 
have grown more poisonous in the absence of 
sunshine. 

** My second boy now approached the age at 
seven. His beautiful image is even at this day 
present to my sitht, though at times, objects 
coarse and palpable to the teuch, are to my dim 
vision imperceptible. Still [see him in all the 
roseate beauty of health, and as. he was when 
emaciated and faded in death. He died on the 
seventh anniversary of his birth; and as we com- 
mitted his remains to the grave, I felt as if my 
heart was buried with him. My younger boys 
still grew in health and beauty, and I turned to 
them for consolation. But this peor unfortunate 
was still negiected, for even affliction had not 
softened my heart towards him.. 
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* Before my third son had completed his se- 
venth year the bloom on his cheek also faded. 
Iie was the image of his departed brother; and 
as the disease advanced, the resemblance be- 


came more striking. Every look awakened in 
my memory recollections of my lost boy, and 
served to strengthen the conviction that another 
soon must follow. My fears were prophetic. He 
had no sooner completed his seventh year, than 
the flower was cropped. It would be in vain to 
attempt to describe my feelings, as I. beheld his 
delicate frame stretched cold and senseless be- 
fore me. I felt that a judgment of heaven was 
on me, but still my heart was not softened to- 
wards my first born. 

‘** My youngest child was remaining. He was 
beautiful, even more so than his brothers, and 
the loss of them served to increase my affection 
for him. My whole heart now reposed in him 
undivided. This neglected one beheld my par- 
tiality, repined in secret, but uttered no com- 
plaint. He devoted his days to study; his pro- 
gress was great and his taste refined, but nothing 
could obliterate the impression my mind had re- 
ceived on first beholding him. 

“My only surviving hope had now nearly 
completed the age that had proved fatal to his 
brothers. I watched him with feverish anxiety 
day and night, for the belief that he was doomed 
to a similar fate, had taken absolute possession 
of my mind. The slightest change in his appear- 
ance did not escape me. As the anniversary of 
his birth drew nigh, his health became evidently 
affected; and as each day succeeded another, 
there was a striking change for the worse. I 
did not dare longer to hope, for his fate was 
to me as plain as though I had seen it written 
in letters of fire on the face of heaven. The 
dreaded day arrived, and he was still living. 
It was a bright morning in spring; he looked 
out on the clear blue sky as he reposed in his bed, 
and his countenance became more animated. 
He was free from pain, and spoke more cheer- 
fully than he had done for a month before. The 
hopes of his anxious mother revived as she listen- 
ed tohim; but I felt that the immutable decree 
had gone forth, and must be fulfilled. The even- 
ing approached, and my boy was still among the 
living. He spoke cheerfully, and talked of what 
he would do when well enough to leave his bed. 
fie asked for his books and toys, and they were 
placed upon the bed beside him. He played 
with them, and was delighted with a toy while on 
the brink of eternity. As the sun went down his 
cheerfulness vanished. Night closed in, and, as 
| gazed upon my boy, I wished that the sun 
might never rise again, for T knew that he would 
never see its beams again in this world. He was 
now as white as the sheets that he lay upon. His 
respiration was thick and tremulous; his eyes, 
that once sparkled with animation, were dim; 
he no longer spoke, and seemed to be insensible 
to what was passing around him. I watched him 
for hours, and at length perceived, by the rat- 
(ling in his throat and the motions of his body, 
that ‘the crisis was at hand. He struggled and 
writhed, but was too feeble for the dreadful cri- 
His little bosom fluttered, and scarcely a 
breath passed his parched lips. I bent over him 
to change his position. His eye glanced at 
mine—a momentary glance of recognition. As 
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I raised him, he threw his arms about my neck, 
stretched his little limbs, sighed ‘ Father!’ and 
his head fell upon my bosom. Life was extinct. 

‘** As I removed the body frem my neck to the 
bed, { exclaimed, in the words of the prophet, 
‘ He hath bent his bow, and set me as a mark for 
the arrow.’ I tore my hair, blasphemed, and ar- 
raigned the justice of Providence; but at that 
moment my first born entered the chamber. His 
countenance was filled with grief. 1 had hereto- 
fore looked upon him with disgust, but now it 
was impossible to avert my gaze. His features 
were the same, but there was a benign expres- 
sion about them that made its way irresistibly to 
my heart; and, for the first time, the thought oc- 
curred—‘ Even as thou hast dealt with thy son, 
hath thy Father in heaven dealt with thee.’ A 
thunderbolt could not have shocked me as did 
that thought. 

‘* Man may rise superior to the persecution 
of this world, may despise the combination of the 
whole human race to crush him, may scoff at ob- 
loquy, and gather strength in the midst of op- 
pression, if his mind be imbued with implicit 
confidence in the justice of the ways of Provi- 
dence; but let the giant of the earth stand forth 
in all his strength, while fame proclaims his 
greatness, until the arched skies re-echo, and the 
subjugated world rises with heart and hand to 
sustain him; still, if the thought enter his mind 
that he is condemned of heaven, his props become 
as a blade of grass, and he falls even as a blade 
of grass before the scythe of the mower, and, like 
it, withers in the midst of sunshine. 

‘From that hour my heart underwent a 
change towards my first born. Instead of feel- 
ing disgust in his presence, I could net bear him 
to be absent from my sight. As he gradually 
developed the resources of his mind, | was. as-~ 
tonished at the extent and variety of his acquire- 
ments. Even in my maturity [ shrunk from in- 
tellectual competition with the boy. He became 
cheerful, affectionate, and fond of being near me. 
His whole time was devoted to the cultivation of 
his mind; and, as if by intuition, he acquired 
science after science. I looked upon him asa 
prodigy, and the aged and learned delighted te 
praise and assist him in his studies. Once my 
shame, he now became my pride; and while I 
marked his progress, I felt that heaven was im- 
partial in its dispensations. External beauty had 
been denied him, but that of the mind far more 
than compensated for this defect. I was now hap- 
py in haying such ason; but ‘ Who hath harden- 
ed himself against Him, and hath prospered.’ 

‘** The revolution now broke out with the blind 
fury of the enraged lion goaded in the arena. I 
was known to be an inflexible partisan of the un- 
happy king. My pride was proverbial, and my 
name was abhorrent to the ears of the populace. 
| was among the earliest victims they had mark- 
ed for destruction. It was about the close of the 
day that they assembled before my palace. The 
evening was as calm.and beautiful as this. I was 
in my library with ‘my wife and boy, who was 
reading to us; and, as I looked out upon the set- 
ting sun, until that moment I had never expe- 
rienced so full and vivid a sense of the brilliant 
scene. What sight is there in nature to be com- 
pared with the setting sun! As I gazed a new 
pulse was awakened in my heart, that throbbed 
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with ecstacy at the wonders of creation. I turn- 
ed to my boy, whose eyes were fixed on the illu- 
mined horizon, and they were filled with tears 
of delight, such as few mortals are permitted to 
enjoy. 

‘A noise was heard in the hall. My name 
was repeated, and afew moments afterwards the 
door of the library was burst open, and the ruf- 
fians rushed in. Their leader was a wretch 
whom I had been the means of bringing to pub- 
lic punishment, for an offence against the laws. 
He no sooner beheld me, than he checked the 
fury of his followers, and exclaimed, ‘ Be this 
act of vengeance exclusively mine!’ He aimed a 
hlow at me with his drawn sword; but, before it 
fell, my boy ran between us and received it on 
his head. He fell senseless at my feet. ‘The 
monster again raised his sword, and, as it de- 
scended, my wife rushed forward, and the next 
instant was prostrate on the body of my son. I 
was roused to desperation at the sight; and, 
seizing a heavy chair, aimed a blow at the ruffian, 
and rushed into the midst of his followers. They 
fled in amazement to the hall, and 1 followed as 
fearlessly as the eagle in pursuit of a flock of 
sparrows. All sense of danger vanished; my 
reasoning faculties were absorbed; the animal 

ras goaded to fury; and even instinct had lost its 
influence. I kept them at bay for some time: at 
length I received a blow from bchind; I fell to 
the floor, and I know not what followed. 

*“ When I revived it was quite dark, and all 
was silent. I strove to get upon my feet, but I had 
been beaten and wounded, and found it impossi- 
ble to sustain myself. 1 sank exhausted in a 
stream of blood. The clock in the hall now 
struck eleven. Unable to walk, I dragged my 
wounded body along the floor towards the library. 
‘The door was open, and the moon shone calmly 
into the windows. My mind was on the rack to 
know the fate of my wife and child. As I crawl- 
ed over the threshold of the door, I beheld a mass 
lying in the middle of the room. The light of 
the moon fell but feebly on it, and my vision was 
too dim to catch the outline. As I moved to- 
wards it, I heard the distant roar of the infuriated 

mob. In an agony I drew nigh to the object, 
and discovered it to be the bodies of my wife and 
son. The sight nerved my mind with despera- 
tion, and imparted renewed strength to my 
wounded and exhausted frame. I turned their 
faces upwards; the light of the moon fell on 
them. They were ghastly. I gazed on them 
but for a moment, when, throwing my arms 
around the body of my wife, I raised her and 
stood erect. Her head fell upon my shoulder. | 
removed the bloody hair that hung over her face, 
and kissed her cheek. lt was as white and as 
cold as marble. The touch chilled me to the 
heart; my strength failed me, and I sunk to the 
floor beneath the weight of the body. 

“T had not remained long in this situation, 
when I heard footsteps in the hall, and imme- 
diately after I perceived a figure stealing past 
the door. ‘ The work of plunder has already be- 
gun,’ I cried. A oes figure followed, and 
then I heard the sound of my massive family 
plate, as they threw it into a basket. The sound 
drew me back into the world again. I shouted, 
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dross had not yet been taken from me, although 
I would freely have given the wealth of Peru 
again to enjoy the feelings that were mine when 
I gazed upon the setting of the sun. 

“1 kept my eye turned towards the hall, and 
as [ heard the street door close after the pluin- 
derers, | perceived a feeble flash of light, and then 
aman appeared at the door, bearing a dark lan- 
tern. Tle was wrapped in a cloak; and as he 
held the light at arm’s length, so as to throw it 
into the room, he looked about cautiously until 
his eyes fell upon the spot where I was lying. He 
approached, and wretched as I was, the love ot 
life was still strong within me, and I trembled for 
the miserable remnant of my existence. My 
fears were idle. It was a faithful domestic, who 
having fled with the rest when the mob broke 
into my palace, now came to learn the fate of hi 
master. 

** He raised me from the floor, and after plac- 
ing me in achair, turned to the bodies. As I 
before said, the vital spark was extinct in my 
wife, but my son gave signs of returning anima- 
tion. [ directed the servant what applications to 
make in order to revive him. The means were 
at hand, and in a short time my poor boy opened 
his eyes again; but, instead of the light of intelli- 
gence, a wild glare now beamed from therm 
Had they remained closed for ever, dear as he 
was to me, I might have been happy. 

* The servant carried him to a place of con- 
cealment, which was an obscure house, where a 
friend of the faithful fellow resided. I remained 
where he had seated me, unable to move. He 
left the lantern on the floor, near the body of my 
wife. The stream of light fell upon her counte- 
nance, while every other object in the room was 
obscurely seen. This was fearfully distinct. My 
eyes were riveted upon it. It was impossible tv 
avert my gaze; and I sat motionless as a statue. 
The flickering of the lamp created a change in 
the fixed expression of her face, and the muscles 
seemed to be in action. Such was my state of 
mind, that I could scarcely breathe. My sight 
was dim, and I bent forward to satisfy myself 
that there was still reason to hope. I imagined 
that I saw her lips separate, and heard a sigh 
proceed from them. Herdress seemed to move, 
my eye-balls ached with straining, a smile was 
now on her ashy lips, she raised her hand, beck- 
oned me, her eyes opened, she arose, and stood 
erect before me. ‘She lives! thank God, she 
lives!’ I cried, and fell backwards in the chair. 1 
heard a voice as I fell. 

* The joyful delusion was soon dissipated. My 
servant was now standing beside me: I turned a 
hasty glance towards the body, but it was silent 
and motionless, and precisely as when the ser- 
vant left me. He supported me to the house 
where he had carried my son, and again return- 
ed to the palace for the body of my wife, that we 
might perform the last sad offices over it with 
becoming decency. But he was too late. My 
palace was surrounded by the mob, and he could 
not enter. 

“1 passed a night of sleepless agony, raving 
for the body of my wife. Breathless as it was, It 
was still the dearest object to my heart that the 
world contained. About day-break I heard an 





and they fled, leaving the treasure. What a 
sorded fool is man! I felt a sense of joy that my 





the window. The mob was passing with carts, 


uproar in the street; I arose, and looked out ot 
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into which were thrown the bodies of those 
who had been slaughtered the night preceding. 
‘The heartless demons laughed and sung as they 
moved on; and even those who were ‘mounted 
among the dead to drive the carts, joined in the 
horrid glee. In the last there was the body of a 
female lying above the rest. I was struck with 
her apparel; I had seen it before. Her face was 
turned upwards, as if looking for the spot to 
which the spirit had ascende d; and as the cart 
passed inmediately beneath the window" whe re 
| stood, I recognized the features of my wife. 
lfow can I describe my feelings at that moment! 
‘he power of motion forsook me; and it seemed 
as if the circulation of blood had been checked. 
wud respiration suspended. My ideas were con- 
fused, and my mind was not yet awakened to a 
full sense of its misery, though it laboured with 
« COusciousness that no situation ip life could be 
more awful than that in which [I stood. ‘True. 


the stab had been given, but what is the pain | 


which accompanies the stab, compared with the 


sufferings which follow and poison the very 
jountainof existence! I continued to gaze after 
the carts, breathless and motionless as a statue. 


‘The y drove along the extended street at a rapid 

vail. 1 saw them lash their horses, the 

morning breeze brought to my ear their demo- 

biac sougs of merriment. Stull I gazed after 
l 


; one object that engrossed the 
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ties of my soul. I saw it move up 
sud down in ve hindmost cart, as the driver 
urged his horse rapidly dorward. At length they 
era a down another Street an disapp eared. 


Che spell was now broken,and [ fell senseless to 


the floor. Well did the man of woe exclaim 
What is man that thou dost magnify him ! 
sinee the farrest works ¢ . God’s hand, in this 


.moulder and min bd their dust 
basest things of his creation. 
= a tew weeks my son was 
health, but the light of reason was ex 
We ler our hiding place, disguised 
aud commenced our wanderings. Id 
to leave France, with the hope that a change of 
would create a nge in my 
‘There was some re ie f to be obtained from con 
without step- 


world With the 
restored to 
xtinguished. 
ourselves, 
‘te sp 
Cene Cc haz fee Lis igs. 
<tant action. We walked to Havre, 
ine at a buman habitation, and took passage on 
board of the first vessel we discovered lying in 
port. without even inquiring its destination, for 
t wus the samme thing to me, so that it bore me 
rom France. ‘f'wo days we remained in port; 
i was wretched and restless; but on the morn- 
ine of the third we weighed anchor, and my 

stricken heart leaped with joy as L beheld the 
land of my birth receding from my view. For 
: moment [ felt as though I had cut the bond 
ssunder that bound me to my load of accumu- 
luted misery. 
Among t 
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he passengers were a father and his 
daughter. ‘she was not more than sixteen, and 
s beautiful as any thing of e arthly mould is pe r- 
initted to be. ‘Che morning was fair, the 
<ulled gaily, and those two re maine a se pated On 
the deck, apart from the rest. reading. umd iat 

inging lively French airs, whic fh she ac- 
companied with the guitar. livery Rokk of the 
father betrayed that she was the His | 
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heart. and that the measure of his h: appine ss was 
What earthly tc 
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erful as that which subsists between a father and a 
lovely daughter! I continueJl to gaze upon them, 
and my w hole soul entered into the feelings of 
that father. I then looked at my poor idiot boy, 
and contrasted them with my own. 

* The day passed away, and, as the sun went 
down, the gathering clouds i in the west toretold 
the ec oming te mpest. The sea, which had sport- 
ed through the live-long day as a harmless child. 
now raged as a maniac who had just broke his 
bonds asunder. All was speedily prepared to 
enable us to weather the storm. I stood upon 
the deck as night closed in, and as [ looked 
abroad upon the waste of waters, my soul re- 
joiced as if a new world had just been created 
for it to traverse. JI had wished for ac tion 1, and 
here was a world of furious and unceasing 
tion around me. 
pest and gloom. 

** For hours did the winds and waters 


liitO- 


I was fit to live alone in tem- 


contend 


for our destruction. Every plank in the ship 
was sirained, and the stoutest heart among the 
crew was dismayed. Il held my boy by the hand 


and feit 


descent 


to tose. | 
be- 


I had nothing 
the cabin, and, among 
ether and his child, 


romise in he 


no terror, for 
1ed to 

} I 4 
held that 


SO fair a 


otners, 


whose lives 2) e 
mornine. he 


knees, pray ino, and she, almost senseless, hang 
ing around his neck. ‘The sight smote me te the 


i 
and, 2s the misery that ¢1 





p iy I felt, as did the prophet on his voy- 
, BS lw the ec eo ae 
‘ e { ‘ even il { was Be Cause OF will. 
" . } v ee . — 
ened on deck, and in his words exctaimed— 
. ! . 4 ete " " 
ce up and cast > forth into the sea: so 
hall th be calm unto vou: for I know that 
for m ke this great tempest is upon you.’ So 


owil oe } ; . 1 an 
fully was [ impressed with the truth of what I 


spoke, at | would have leaped overboard had 
t] lors laid hold of me and restrained me. 
a (2 i» laboured throu: rh the night. sroeti- 
ine Iyhk ome mi ty creature atthe pot of dis- 
solt 1. ‘Phe sea rushed through the crevice 


. and on he ing the pumps, we discoy- 
et of water inthe hold. The ship wa: 


nate: 
now unma nat ong floating like a dead mass 
upon the surface of the sea. All this time the 
gloom of night was around us, and unseen danger 
is always more appalling to our nature than that 
<a" ! : "= XI +] 
which we be ia Q yaching. Many on that 


Hpro 
‘cht endured the pan: at} hou Afald 
nignt endured the pal os of death a thousand fold, 


: : cit ee 
and still are living. 


* All hands were driven on deck, for the sea 
had taken possession below. Among the rest 
were that father and his eluld. His countenance 
was Calin; resignation was depicted there: while 
the fair being who clung to him looke 4 as if 
death had already more than half performed his 


ofice. ‘They stood mute; not a word escaped 
their . which was strangely contrasted with 


the confusion and uproar that prevailed. As the 


cekina approached, a heavy sea heaved the 
vessel on her side, and the sweeping surge passed 
over her. <A wild shriek of terror mingled with 
the roar of the waters; and when we had sufli- 


ciently recovered, we beheld that the father and 
ehterhad been washed overboard. 
cd out on the 


his dau t look- 
rising billow, and there they were 

locked in the embrace of each other. 
auined the summit, and in a moment de- 
| pee the chasm on the other side. ‘The 


waves propelled us forward, and again IT saw the 


piste. 
i he 4 at 


SC ende ( 
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42 THE FIRST BORN. 
bodies rise. It was but a momentary view, and 
they disappeared from mortal eyes for ever. 
The sight struck all on board dumb, while each 
anxiously looked among the crowd to discover 
who had perished. All had escaped save those 
two. There were among us those who did not 
fear to die; there were among us those who 
wished for death; and yet these were passed by, 
and the happiest, those to whom life was as a 
cloudless day in spring, alone were selected to 
perish. And why was ‘this? Let the iost fa- 
voured and self-sufficient that treads the earth 
answer me, and think upon himself. 

** The sea bore the wreck onward, and after a 
lapse of several hours we found ourselves in sight 
of Calais. A signal was hoisted, and shortly 
afterwards we beheld the wreckers coming to 
our relief. We were landed in safety, and the 
wreckers returned to save what property they 
could from the wreck. While I stood upon the 
quay and beheld them, one thought engros 
ind. Why was it that, 


seq my 
of all of us, that father 
and his daughte “rr only perished ? 

‘““ Years of humiliation and 


elapsed since that time. I have 


mn 


have 
bread 


suffering 


asked 


trom those whose tables groaned beneath the 
luxuries of the earth, and been denied; and, 
half famishe rd, [ hay e apps aled {oO the Ww re tech 


ey eee 
dle has diy 


iave sto ve 


— lives one ommon ¢ hi 
is last crust with me. a h 
hone those W ho hay @ Sal 


i mv ravs 
} rry + ‘Tr « } ‘ 
GQowlhh at Illy table, an 


, 
and 


whose hearts my hospitality has lightened, 
they would not know me; and I have supph- 
cated for food at my own gate, and been driven 


Oh God! I 


’ 


thence by the pampered menial. 
fear that I am not the first who has met with 
similar treatment, even while I reposed within 
surrounded by every luxury. If so, | bend be- 
fore the justice of thy decree.” 

‘‘ Driven from your own gate! when?” cricd 
Antoine. 


‘This day. Within the last hour.” 


‘You astonish me! Where?” 

‘Here! from the gate of this palace.” 

‘Ha! are you the Count ——-—?:” 

‘Yes, lam he; and if you doubt the truth of 
what I say, tear up the e arp t. and here, here in 
this spot, you will find the blood of my wite still 
red upon the floor.” a. stood erect and stamp- 
ed upon the spot. 


The deformed was busy in examining minut 
every part of the room. A gleam of recognition 
crossed his countenance, 


4 


rdad | : 
ided | sation 





—AND THOU 


as he stood in front of | 


the window facing the west, and gazed upon the | 


setting sun. He fixed upon the same spot, and | 
assumed the same position in which he stood | 
vears before. His father watched his move- | 


ments. 
his eyes, drew a deep sigh, and scarcely articu- 
lated, *‘ How sublime and beautiful! How blest 
are they who, after a brilliant career, can, like 


thee, thus calmly and unclouded retire from this | 


world.’ 

** And a thousand times more blest are they, 
my boy, who thus descend, conse ious that lke 
him they will rise again with renewed strength 
and undiminished splendour.” 

The young man gave a 
looked towards his father, but returned no an- 
swer. That smile froze the hope that was bud- 
ding in the father’s bosom. 





vacant smile as he 


The young man pressed his hand upon | 


























































WERT FALSE- 


** Come, my son,” cried the old man, “ it is time 
to resume our wanderings.” He made a hasty 
approach towards the door, and the deformed 
slowly and mechanically followed without rais- 
ing his head. 

“ Stay,” cried Antoine, “ here Ict your wan- 
derings terminate.” 

** How mean you ?” 

* For the sale of that unfortun: ite, your days 
shall close in comfort. He was a friénd to me in 
my boyhood, when I had few friends. I was of 
mean birth, but he overlooked the distinction 
that society had raised between us. His ac- 
quirements were extensive. I became his pupil; 
and while he strove to scatter the seeds of know- 
ledge in my mind, [ could not remain insensib!|: 
to the virtues of his heart, and I trust that thi 
impression then made is not vet obliter: ited 

* Even as thou sowest shalt thou reap cried 
the father, embracing his son. The m« 
gladly accepted the hospitable offer; and closed 
his days, surrounded by every comfort that 
wealth could procure; and as he contemplated 
the scenes of his past life, he felt that conntle 
blessings may be heaped upon man; and yet «a 

ingle dispensation, ¥ which may not accord wil! a 
his ore geen frequently emb itt 's life, and per : 
verts every grateful feeling, Pistich that dispen 
may have been desi 


ndicant 


oned as a blessing o r 


the greatest macnitu - and would have prove 

} ? } i] } ° ‘ } 4] 
uch, had not his ing nature aeieated ‘tlh i 
. c , oe * od i 
views of an all-wise p rovidence i 
——_—<< § 


AND THOU WERT FALSE! 
so Tet it be 
that shrine of beauty rare, 


ck’d a stranger’: 


Axp thou wert false! 
If o’er 
knee 


There bends uncle 


A stranger’s heart may worship there ! 


Thy wizard wreath is changing fast, 


&8 at eve the sunset sea; 


And Memory, 


Must skip the page 


As fade 
views the 
that te} 


when it 


past, 
Is of thee 
I little thought when o’er thy heart, 
My Spirit poised her raptur’d wings 
And trembling tried, 
‘lo wake the music of its strings; 


with guileless art 


Phat every chord, where passion sley 
An echo gave of heedless swell ; 
string the Angel swept 

” 


Another's touch might wake as wel 
like the 
Wher 
“T’would yield to ey 
Which o’er 


Phat every 


That, lyre, which hangs alone, 


é summer winds are wontto play 
‘ery breeze its tone. 


its bosom chanced to stray 


Forget’st thou. in that stilly bower, 
Which drooping myriles whisper d o'er, 
gave of glowi: 


Ihe pledge we nid power, 


In token of the vow we swore 7 


When o’er thy yielding form I hung, 
And crav'd it for my spirit’s shrine ; 
And gather’d from thy trembling tongue, 
The low response that seal’d thee mine! 


And thou wert false '—so let it be! 
If o’er that shrine of beauty rare, 





There bend’st uncheck’d a stranger’s knee— 
A stranger's heart may worship there ! 
West Point. Harr? er THE 
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St. Augustine’s Chapel, 

In Fourth, opposite New Street. Philada. 

This editice was erected by the spirited and 
indefatigable exertions of the Rev. Dr. Mathew 
Carr, of the Roman Catholic Church, who emi- 
grated from Dublin, his native city, and arrived 
im Philadelphia early in the spring of 1796. The 
lot of ground on which it stands was taken up 
from the late Jonathan Meredith, Esq. on an 


annual rent of $2140 which is still unredeemed. 
The foundation stone was laid in Sept. 1796. 

Owing to the excessively high wages of me- 
chanics at that period, the building progressed 
bat slowly, and was not so far completed as to 
admit of its being opened for divine worship, be- 
fore 1801. On the 7th of June in that year, it 
was dedicated to Almighty God under the pa- 
tronage of St. Augustine. 

In consequence of its unliquidated debts, the 
church remained for several years in an unfinish- 
ed and unadorned state; till at lengthin the 
year 1809, the altar, which is of the florid Corin- 
thian order, with fluted columas, was planned 
tnd executed by the late Thomas Castairs, archi- 
and builder. The galleries were erected 
ad in 1824. 
of the church was improved in 1826; 


tect 
The front 
and the 


and the vestibulem formed in 


cupola raised from an original design, greatly 
improved by Wm. Strickland, Esq. in 1829. The 
clock and bell were added in 1830, the latter on 
the 30th of March, the of 
Aoril. The clock adds materially to the conve- 
nience of the citizens in the neighbourhood. To 
defray the expenses of its erection, subscriptions 


former on the 13th 


trom all denominations of christians were libe- 
rally made. 

St. Augustine’s church is a neat and beautiful 
building; standing directly opposite New street, 
a full front view is presented as the passenger 


nears the church from Third street. It is built 
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AUGUSTINE'S CHAPEL.—SHAKERS WORSHIPING. “a 


The Shakers. Worshiping. 

The opposite plate is a striking representation 
ofa partof the ceremonies of divine worship,pur- 
sued by this eccentric denomination of christians. 

The SuHaxers ** took their rise in England 
about half a century ago. They first emigrated 
to America in the year 1774, under their spiritu- 
al mother, Ann Lee, a niece of the celebrated 
General Charles Lee, who made a distinguished 
figure, during the American Revolutionary war. 
Although their increase has not been rapid, they 
now have several villages in the different parts 
of New England and New York. The whole 
number of Shakers in this country is estimated 
at five thousand. 


Besides agriculture, it is well known, that the 
Shakers occupy themselves much with mechani- 
cal employments. The productions of their in- 
dustry and skill, sieves,, brushes, boxes, pails, 
and other domestic utensils are every where 
exposed for sale, and distinguished by excel- 
lence of workmanship. Their garden seeds are 
celebrated for goodness, and find a ready mar- 
ket. Their females are employed in domestic 
manufactures and house-work, and the commu- 
nity is fed and clothed by its own productions. 

The property is all common. The avails of 
the general industry are poured into the trea- 
sury of the whole; individual wants are supplied 
from a common magazine, or store-house, which 
is kept for each family, and ultimately, the el- 
ders invest the gains in land and buildings, or 
sometimes in money, or other personal property, 
whichis held for the good of the society. 

Their houses, almost without an exception, 
are painted of an ochre yellow, and although> 
plain, they make a handsome appearance. The 
utmost neatness is conspicuous in their fields, 
court-yards, out-houses, and in the very road; 


after the Dorie and Corinthian orders of archi- | nota weed, not a spot of filth or any nuisance is 


tecture, and is well entitled to rank amongst 
itie handsomest buildings of Philadelphia. The 
pastoral duties ofthe church are at present ful- 
filled, (and have been for many years past,) by 
the Rev. Mr. Hurley, a man much respected for 
his piety and amiable character. Service is per- 
formed in the church regularly on Sunday morn- 
ings and afternoons, generally to full congrega- 
tions.An excellent organ is attached to a well con- 
ducted orchestra, in the galleries of the church. 

Several other, churches are in the immediate 
neighbourhood of St. Augustine’s Chapel; al- 
though o¢ different religious denominations, the 
tones of the bell on this church reminds all of 
the hour of divine worship. 


~ 
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suffered to exist. 

They sometimes have what they call union 
meetings, when several of the brethren and sis- 
ters meet together, sit and converse, and smoke 
their pipes. If a man is on the road alone from 
home, in a carriage, it is contrary to order for 
him to permit a woman to ride with him on any 
account whatever. It is contrary to order, or 
the gift as they call it, to leave any bars down, 
or gates open, or leave any thing they use, out 
of their proper place, consequently they seldom 
have any thing lost. 

It is according to the gift of ordér, for all to 


| endeavor to keep all-things régular; inddlence 
| amd carelessness they say is directly opposite to 
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44 SHAKERS WORSHIPING. 


the gospel and order of God; cleanliness in 
every respect is strongly enforced—it is contrary 
to order even to spit on the floor. A dirty, care- 
less, slovenly or indolent person they say, can- 
not travel inthe way of God or be religious. 

It is contrary to order to talk loud, to shut 
doors hard, to rap at a door for admittance; or 
to make a noise in any respect, even when walk- 
ing the floor, they must be careful not to make 
a noise with their feet. They go to bed at nine 
or ten o’clock, and rise at four or five; all who 
are in health go to work about sun-rise, in-door 
mechanics in the winter work by candle light; 
each one follows such an employment as the 
deacon appoints for him. 

Every man and woman must be employec, 
and work steadily and moderately. When any 
are sick they have the utmost care and atten- 
tion paidthem. When a man is sick, if there is 
a woman among the sisters, who was his wif® 
before he believed, she, if in health, nurses and 
waits upon him. If any of them transgress the 
rules and orders of the church, they are not 
held in union until they confess their transgres- 
sion, and that often on their knees before the 
brethren and sisters. 

Each church in the different settlements has 
a house called the office, where all business is 
transacted either among themselves or with 
other people; each family deposits in the office 
all that is to be spared for charitable purposes, 
which is distributed by the deacon to those whom 
he judges to be proper objects of charity. He 


the brethren sleep together, and the sisters the 
same. 


It is contrary to order for a man to be alone 
with a woman, also to touch one another. If a 
man presents anything to a female, or a female 
to a male, due notice must be taken by each one 
not to touch the other. It is contrary to order 
for a woman to walk out alone, or to be alone. 
A man and woman are not allowed to converse 
together, except in the presence of some of the 
brethren and sisters.’’ 


The leading characteristic in the worship of 
this peculiar denomination of christians, is their 
dancing. This they describe as*the involuntary 
result of the exhilarating and overpowering de- 
light received through the out-pouring of divine 
grace upon their hearts. The evolutions and 
changes in the dance, by constant practice, be- 
come as precisely correct as the manceuvres of a 
regiment of experienced soldiers; it becomes, in 
fact, a mechanical movement. 
inakes a mistake, or throws the rank in disorder 
from inattention or inexperience; but every {hing 
is conducted in the most exact order, as if every 


No one ever 


step and movement of the body was directed by 
a guage and rule. held 
in private houses, when variations are frequent 
ly introduced. On some occasions it is said their 
movements are so rapid, that the eye can scarce 
follow or keep pace with their swift motions. 


Dances are sometimes 


The Shakers, to all human appearance, are a 
happy people. They are free, sociable, and hos- 
pitable to all visitors who behave with decorum 





never sends the poor and needy empty away. 
They walk to their meeting-houses, which are 
painted white, in order, two and two, and leave 
it in the same order. Men enter left hand door 
and women the right hand. In each dwelling- 
house is a room called the meeting room, in 


which they assemble, morning and evening; and, | 


in the afternoon of the Sabbath, they all assem- 
ble in one of these rooms, in their dwelling- 
house, to which meeting, spectators, or those 
who do not belong to the society, are not ad- 
mitted, except friendly visitors. Their houses 
are well ealculated and conveuient. 


They go to their meals walking in order, one 
directly after the other; the head of the family 
or elder, takes the lead of the men and one 
called elder sister takes the lead of the women. 
Several women are employed in cooking and 
waiting on the table—they are commonly re- 
lieved weekly by others. It is contrary to order 
for 2 man or woman to sleep alone, but two of 


and propriety. They profess to be entirely di- 
vested of the passions incident to carnal nature, 
it being a primary object in their faith to subdue 
all those propensities which are inherited by man 
and entailed upon his posterity. They appear te 
feel very confident of the strength of their vir- 
| tuous resolutions, and laugh at the numerous re- 
| ports circulated of their misgivings and back- 
slidings. 


It is worthy of being remarked, that the Sha- 
kers are shrewd and discerning reasoners. A\l- 
though not forward in entering into arguments 
on the solidity of their faith, yet when a discus- 
sion is commenced, they are not backward in 
producing strong reasons, drawn from the Scrip- 
tures, to prove the superiority of their doctrines 
over those of the different sects of christianity in 
the world. They consider their system of reli- 
gion purer, and more in consonance with the 
doctrines of their Master, than any other ex- 
tant. 
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Written for the Saturday Evening Post. 
SPIRIT OF THE POTOMAC. 

Methinks [see them yet, 

In their frolic mirth, their young delichts, 
‘Their cheerful age —How sweet to hear 
Their tale of sorrows past! and with 
Their hope for years to come.—Anon. 

The Warbridge farm and Stanwood house are 
two places amongst the many I have visited in 
younger days, to which I still delight to carry 
my grey head. Forty years have imprinted their 
furrows on my brow, and changed men and na- 
tions, since Warbridge superseded the primeval 
woods of the Potomac. Ellis and Eliza Stanwood, 
with their only child Juliana, fixed themselves 
on this spot, since endeared by so many recol- 
lections. Cultivation, directed by some share 


w4arT rT 


of taste and aided by some wealth, soon gave 
Stanwood farm, or as its owners choose to name 


it, Warbridge, the aspect of a flourishing settle- 
rent. 

Those poets, philosophers, or politicians, who 
speak so confidently of the moderation of our 
rural patriarchs, show in that, as in many other 
cases, how very little they understand of hyman 


SPIRIT OF 








THE POTOMAC. ¢ fs 
than in the modern and gaudy. It rose black, 
rough, and solid from the creek, and reposing 
on a bank of rocks, seemed to frown upon the 
painted cottages around. 

‘‘Here stands the nursing mother of my 
estate,’’ ofien said Ellis Stanwood, as he pointed 
to the old mill; ‘‘and above her head, on that 
bank, stands the palace of my prime minister.”’ 

That prime minister was Ambrose Burleigh, 
the miller. Ambrose was a little, round made, 
very strong, active, merry, reflecting, and truly 
honest man. The monarch of Warbridge and 
his minister had now held their respective 
stations nearly twenty years—a phenomenon 
not often found in large monarchies; and what 
added to the wonder, Ellis and Ambrose had 
never in one instance differed in opinion respect- 


° + c 
ing any proposed measure of policy, ana vu, 


course their affairs prospered. 
Ellis, in the language of the world, had a very 


/commanding person, adorned by an excellent 


nature, Let any of those inspired poets or sages | 


perambulate our country with 


ears open, and he will find that Napoleon, in 
he day of power, never more 


the his 


their eyes and | 


earnestly | 


longed for a slice of territory from each of his | 


neighbors, than do our plain-going husbandmen 


for every parcel of soil, good or bad, which | 


touches their limits. 

Zllis Stanwood put theories to shame, and act- 
ed as all men act, when enabled so to act, by 
appropriating to himself every spot of earth he 
could obtain. In executing his ambitious pro- 
jects, Ellis, however, imitated Penn and Cal- 
vert, rather than Napoleon. This shrewd far- 


mer fitted the means to the end, and all his days | 
insisted that debt was any thing else than a | 


blessing, 

As-far as Stanwood farm extended along the 
Potomac, the face of nature was reformed. A 
fine bold mountainous stream crossed the fields, 
and was lost in the Potomac on the meadow 
margin. <A grist and saw mill had formed the 
nucleus of a cotton factory, and at the epoch of 
our eventful drama, Warbridge was a scene ac- 
tive, busy, and noisy. Something like a village 
rose as the cottages of the work people increas- 
ed; but it was the more picturesque from all dis- 
regard of plan. Stanwood house occupied a 
elobu'ar swell, which afforded from the balcony 
a sweep of vision over the whole farm, much of 
the vicinity, and had for back ground the Co- 
toctin mountain. 

Debt and slavery were two things equally 
eschewed by Ellis Stanwood. His maxim was, 
that the employer and employed ought to have 
an equal right of dismissal. The houses of his 
tenantry or laborers, dotted the flats and banks; 
and neat, clean, and nice, amid their garden 
grounds, very pleasantly decorated the picture. 
Amongst these adjunctsto the great canvass, 
the old mill was the most interesting to those 
who took delight rather in the ancient and plain, 


education; but in the language ef good sense, 
Ambrose had received a still better education. 
When the master was reading Tacitus, the man 
was directing their grist affairs with unerring 
aim. These well suited friends, for such they 
were in reality, were alike in another circum- 
stance—they were both fathers of only children. 
Juliana Stanwood, now in her thirteenth year, 
was a beautiful, playful, and joyous child, though 
perhaps in mind and tmanners, rather too much 
approaching the masculine. Blithe as a meadow 
lark, aiid frank astine air she breathed, little 
Juliana had already exhibited some of those 
lights and shades of character which come into 
such powerful contrast in after life. Affection- 
ate and kind, but if provoked by any wilful in- 
jury, the remembrance of the act grew with her 
years. Already entered on her regular educa- 
tion in the native city of her mother, Philadel- 
phia, it was not always even in vacation that 
she returned to Warbridge; but when she did 
return, no squirre! ever skipped more briskly 
over the cedar clothed shores of the Potomac. 
Amongst the sons of Warbridge, the two most 


| remarkable were Elias Lampert, son of the mi- 


| 








nister of the gospel whose congregat:on includ- 
ed the parents of Juliana, and the majority of 
the other inhabitants of Warbridge; and George 
3urleigh, only child of Ambrose Burleigh, the 
miller. 

Juliana had already received the title of the 
Spirit of the Potomac, and of all those of her 
young acquaintance who hailed the periodic re- 
turn of the Spirit, none avowed their joy so 
openly as Elias and George. Nature in all her 
freaks had perhaps never presented face to face 
two human beings in temper and principles less 
alike. Elias was dark, insinuating, deceitful, 
and naturally cold and cruel. George was open, 
generous, and kind, and yet headstrong and vio- 
lent. Elias, in the village school, was steady, 


studious and prying; George was the reverse.— 
The one avoided blows himself, but secured them 
to others; the other was punished for every one’s 
faults as well as his own. 


The one was punc- 
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tual in attendance, whilst the other, once a week 
at least, was truant amongst the hills of the 
Potomac. 

Oa the day of examination the application of 
Eis could with difficulty sustain him against 
the zenius of his rival. Two such minds, boys 
or wen, could never be brought into opposition 
wit} out emulation leading to actual enmity; and 
consequently, before either of the heroes of War- 
bridge had seen his seventeenth birthday, a de- 
termined hostility had been formed between 
them—a hatred too solidly based on their re- 
Spective characters to admit abatement. 

The Spirit of the Potomac, in the ripening 
form of Juliana Stanwood, far from being an 
angel of peace, was, on the contrary, a genius 
of mischief between the doughty aspirants to her 
iavor. Elias, in the dawn of their ‘competition, 
had every common advantage. Hle was full 
cousin to Juliana, and his father was rich. Poor 
George had only sincerity of heart to counterba- 
jance poverty; yet, from some cause or caprice, 
George at once gained the vantage ground.— 
Juliana, in her artless candour, regarded her 
cousin with something like contempt. George 
was her champion. 

Time had not come when their parents thought 
of interference, but time had come when they 
ought to have interfered, or could do so without 
producing ten theusand times more harm than 
good. 

The sports of the young, from lisping child- 
hood to the moment when the cares of advatic- 
ing life are planting thorns, I have always be- 
held with real pleasure, and shared in preference 
to the more solemn mockery of joy acted by 
men and women. I was then younger by many 
a tedious year than I am now, and was sojourn- 
ing in Warbridge, when the blooming Juliana 
came to glad the village. It wasnew year’s day 
and one of those bland winter days best de- 

cribed to an American reader as an Indian Sum- 
mer. The main road along the Potomac passed 
the mill stream of Warbridge, over a substantia! 
wooden bridge resting on stone pillars. This 
structure rose from the mill dam to twenty-five 
feet, and was indeed amongst the wonders of 
Warbridge. Here, as the eventful new year’s 
day drew to a close, the young group, with 
Jaughing glee, had, without any premeditated 
design, met, and were making themselves heard 
io no small distance. 

George Burleigh had been, very unwillingly 
on his own part, called away by his father, but 
was hanging back, down the sloping hill from 
his father’s house to the bridge, when a violent 
scream and the name of Juliana gave him wings. 
By some folly of her cousin, she had stepped 
backwards, and coming against a decayed part 
of the railing, it broke, and she was plunged 
down the dreadful height into the dam. George 
ina ve with all his clothes, was in also, 
and ready to receive the struggling girl as she 
rose. He maintained his presence of mind, dis- 
regarding the maddening noise from above, and 
thouga very near the pitch, succeeded in bear- 
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ing himself and charge to a bush, from which 
they were taken in a pleasure skiff, happily ly- 
ing above the bridge. 


The time occupied by the accident and rescue 
was not five minutes, but it was sufficient to 
bring all Warbridge to the scene of action. As 
George, all dripping, saw his favorite in safety, 
and conveyed alive by her friends towards her 
home, he ejaculated a fervent thanksgiving, but 
his religious exercise was abridged by hearing 
one of the boys angrily observing, ‘* Elias Lam- 
pert, it would have been your fault if Juliana 
had been drowned,’’ 

George no sooner heard the charge, than his 
natural impetuosity of temper burst all bonds, 
and first casting a glance of lightning on the 
culprit, and making a tyger spring, a still more 
fatal accident occurred, though a number of very 
active young men were now present. But so 
rapid was the act, it detied all interruption. 
Elias, who knew the desperation and very supe- 
rior strength of his enemy, shrunk from the con- 
test and fied towards his father, who was at no 
grea? distance. The flight and pursuit was be- 
tween a paled fence and the edge of the preci- 
pice over the dam. In this perilous path the 
feet of Elias lost balance, and he was precipi- 
tated over the bank directly above the pitch, 
down which he was carried, and would have 
been followed by George, if the maddened 
vouth had not been forcibly prevented by 
young man, who at great personal risk succeed- 
ed in arresting him at the moment he was pre- 
paring to make the fearful plunge. 

Elias Lampert was given up for lost, and the 
screams and cries of his parents and sisters 
were piercing the air: but his days were not 
numbered. The force of the pitch hurled him 
into the eddies below, where he was spied by a 
lame soldier, who had lost a leg at Fort Meigs 
in the last war, and who was prevented by 
lameness from reaching the crowd at the bridge. 
Being a good swimmer, Ben Winter threw him- 
self into the water and with some difficulty 
brought Elias to shore. 

The attention of the little world of Warbridge 
was now Crawn to three points—some attended 
the very little injured Juliana; a second party, 
headed by two doctors or surgeons, were assem- 
bled in the cabin of Ben Winter, employed in 
what they all regarded a desperate attempt to 
recover Elias Lampert; but the third and largest 
body followed and guarded the now too late 
reflecting George, to the office of Caleb Horse- 
grain, Esq. under no lighter charge than that of 
wilful and malicious murder 

On the present, as on many more important 
occasions, the worst consequences were averted 
by the presence of mind of one man of sense. 
Vhat man was Ambrose Burleigh, the miller. 
The natural course for the father would have 
been to follow bis son to Horsegrain’s office, 
but sound reflection told him, that all depended 
on the breath of Elias, and he sped to the sol- 
dier’s cabin, and arrived there at the very mo- 
ment when his own distracted relations and the 
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two graduc _—had given up young Lampert as 
irrecoverab. drowned, and as Ben Winter was 
heartily cursing the whole faculty, and as he 
was perseveringly chafing the breast and arms 
of the body. 

Ambrose had himself been a soldier, had met 
danger, and felt that the fate of his froward boy 
depended on that of the apparently lifeless form 
before him. The extreme danger gave 
calmness, and gently pushing aside one of the 
surgeons, seized the arm of Elias, which he held 
a moment, and then peremptorily ordered one 
of the young surgeons to use his lancet. He was 
obeyed, but the abortive attempts staggered the 
hopes of Ambrose and those of the intrepid Ben 
Winter. But as Ben exclaimed, ‘* My God, he 
is really gone,’’ a fourth stroke of the lancet 
brought blood and a faint groan.* 

*‘Oh, my child and the child of my neighbour 
are saved.’’ The heart of Ambrose was too 
gratefully full to say more, but his care and ex- 
ertions remained unabated until Elias out of all 
danger was resigned to his family. Ambrose 
then hasted to the justice’s office. The resus- 
citation of Elias was announced in the hall of 
justice, however, before the arrival of the 
miller. The news had been carried by lame 
Ben Winter; who, as soon as he saw the breath 
of life restored to Elias, cursed him for a snuf. 
fling young hypocrite, and stumped away to re- 
lease his favourite George. 

Caleb Horsegrain had been only a few months 
inducted into office, had not until the catastro- 
phe we are relating, been favoured witha capi- 
tal case; and that case being afforded by a youth 
whose genius for mischief had been exercised 
more than once to the annoyance of elder Caleb, 
fur he was also an elder in the Church, justice 
was never administered with a more portly ap- 
pearance of dignity. A swift messenger was 

* [t would be criminal to claim originality by invent- 
ing such an incident, recovery of aman so lone 
imnersed in water as to extinguish the hopes and stay 
the exertions of regular bred surgeons—and as it may 
tend to aid the cause of humanity, I here insert the an- 
ecdote from whieh the idea was taken. 

‘The Emperor Alexander of Russia, in one of his 
excursions through Poland, having rede considerably in 
advance of his suite, found a crowd assembled on the 
banks of the river Ulilia, around a man who had been 
drawn from the stream apparently dead. The monarch 
sprung from his horse, and joined the party in earnest- 
ly rubbing the temples and hands, While thus employ- 
ed, his suite came up, and the emperor’s own surgeon, 
Dr. Wilie, was directed to use his lancet. THREE 
HOURS of incessant Jabour ended without the least 
sigus of life, and the doctor pronounced all further exer- 
tion useless. The emperor gave again his positive orders 
which were obeyed, but without, on the part of the 
doctor, the Jeast hope of success. At length the empe- 
ror had the inexpressibie satisfaction to see the flow of 
blood, and hear a feeble groan from the peasant, who 
ultimately was completely restored to lile and health. 

“The Royal Humane Society of Loadon, did itself 
the honor, through the British ambassador, the Marquis 
of Douglass and Clydesdale, te compliment vy a gold 
medal, this truly noble and useful act of power and hu- 
manity.”’? Vide Appendix to Rabbe’s Hstory of Alex- 
ander |. vol, 1. page 438, 

— * 
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dispatched for the Coroner, and the magistrate 
merged in the preacher, was delivering a 
terrific lecture to the indignant George, who was 
fondly endeavouring to soothe the fears of his 
almost heart-broken mother, but all parties were 
interrupted by the not very light tread of Ben 
Winter’s cruch, as the sentence of ‘‘ infamous 
death,’’ came in cruel cadence on the mother’s 
heart. 

** Halt,’’ in a voice which would have reach- 
ed the extreme wings of a regiment in cannon- 
ade, stopped the man of law and gospel, and 
was followed by ‘*He that was born to be hang- 
ed will never be drowned,’’ and the utterly un- 
restrainable laugh of the audience. The invin- 
cible Horsegrain was almost discomposed when 
the father and husband rushed in and bore away 
in triumph his wife and son, amid the tumult 
carried -to its height by the antics and severe 
and bitter taunts of the rough but strong mind- 
ed Ben Winter. 

So passed in Warbridge the first day of Janua- 
ry, 18—. The second was ushered in by heavy 
clouds and a chill dense atmosphere. The ex- 
posure and excited feelings of George were too 
severe for even his frame, and next morning he 
was raving in a high fever. With all the watch- 
fulness of parental care, he merely escaped death, 
to be anorphan. The original shock and at- 
tention to their child proved fatal, and the birds 
of spring found the friendless George weeping 
over the graves of his parents, and without a 
kindred hand to guide him in the world. 

Three friends he had, but they were feeble to 
serve. The first, in order of time, was Ben Win- 
ter, who had nursed him when a child; one was 
myself, a loose fragment on the stream of time; 
and the other, was the yet infant Juliana Stan- 
wood. Her parents were people of the world; 
smiles and smiles only were the return he re- 
ceived for saving their only child. But, if the 
orphan had no efficient friends, he had enemies 
in power, 

Squire Horsegrain had been deprived of the 
reputation of a prophet, by the escape of Elias 
and George, and now sought that of a charitable 
saint, by endeavoring to procure indontures on 
George. The object of his charity being rather 
ungrateful, disappointed his benevolence once 
more, by taking the benefit of a moon-light night 
and dry roads, and left myself, little Juliana, and 
Ben Winter, to weep, and the tender hearted 
squire and his equally generous friend, the Rev. 
David Lampert, to lament the lost youth, 

It was on the very evening before his elope- 
ment, that Juliana arrived at her father’s house, 
and I was, next morning, sitting at their table, 
when the departure of George was announced to 
Ellis and Eliza Stanwood. Something, perhaps 
conscience, flushed the cheeks of the parents, 
but worldly morality checked the feelings of na- 
ture, as they responded “ Wretched lost boy.”’ 

My conclusions were to never again cross the 
threshold of Stanwood House, and I was rising 
to bid adieu to the region of frost, when the 
daughter rose also, and exclaimed, ** Would you 
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not have been childless if it had net been for the 
persecuted George?” This admitted no answer, 
and the distressed girl rushed to her own room 
as, ‘* They have driven my brother to perish!” 
burst from her swelling bosom. 

The common occurrences of life soon silenced 
ébscivation on George Burleigh, and his name 
merged in the atoms of human attention, which, 
taken up, are looked at, and then thrown down 
and forgotten. In a few weeks after his depar- 
ture, | took mine, and fourteen years passed, 
before I again revisited Warbridge. 

Ever since my arrival in America, I had en- 
joyed the friendship of the Lawngrove family, 
and on one of my visits to New York, in 1582-, 
I found Mr. Lawngrove and family at their ele- 
gant residence in that city. A splendid fortune 
was in the hands of Mr. Lawngrove, not to be 
spent, but used; and his interesting family were 
indu'ged in every enjoyment that the customs of 
the United States admitted. A party, as they 
modestly called it, but, in reality, a splendid 
ball, was given on Washington’s Birth-night. 

My old weather-beaten face was lost in a cor- 
ner, from where I could see without being seen, 
and I was very composedly examining the difler- 
ent groups as they entered. Many passed as 
every-day figures, but at length a gentleman and 
dady entered, whose appearance drew all eyes 
upon them, and you may suppose miae, when 
they were announced as Colonel George Bur- 
‘Jeigh and Mrs. Juliana Burleigh. He was dress- 
ed in the full and very imposing uniform of a 
Colombian Colonel of cavalry, and never did I 
before conceive the full perfection of the human 
form, and his companion seemed to have been 
created for his counterpart. 
la features as well as dress, their aspect was 
reign; both were deeply embrowned by a 
yuthern sun. The discrepancy between their 
ame and costume, connected with the remem 
branee of Warbridge, threw me into a perplex- 
ing train of thought. My eye, with every other 
eye in the room, followed the strangers; but my 
recollections were taxed in vain, and I was giv- 
ing up the subject, as one of those casual coin- 
cidences which excite wonder merely from rarity 
of occurrence, when, to my astonishment, the 
principal object of my curiosity, advanced in a 
careless manner, and sat down beside me, 
where, having first made some unimportant re- 
marks, turned suddenly towards me, and hand- 
ing a card, observed, ‘‘ We must have met be- 
fore, but, whether or not, 1 would be glad to 
see you at my own house—this is no place for 
explanation—we breakfast at ten precisely.””— 
Yhen changing the subject, the little nothings 
of the evening passed, and the company sepa- 
rated, 

With much awakened interest, I, next morn- 
ing, about half after nine, followed the direc- 
tions of my card, and soon found myself in ele- 


one 
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gant furnished lodgings in the upper part of 


Broadway. Without being kept a moment wait- 
jng, an inner door opened, and Colonel Burleigh 





sat down beside me, and regarding me a moment 
earnestly, exclaimed. 

‘* No! there isno mistake—I am not very lia- 
ble to forget either friends or enemies.’ 

Here the side door again opened, and Mrs. 
Burleigh appeared in an elegant morning dress; 
but seeing so plain a figure, and as it appeared, 
so unexpected a visitor, she seemed to hesitate, 
and exposed me to some embarrassment. All 
was quickly set right by the ready soldier, by an 
introduction characteristic of himself. 

‘¢ Mr. Bancroft, for Bancroft it is-—this is the 
little fish you once saw drawn from the mi!l-pond 
at Warbridge—and, my Juliana, this is one of 
the few who heaved a sigh of humanity when 
orphan George was drawn from the banks of the 
Potomac. 

‘“If my heart had harboured doubt, it must 
have vanished, as I was thanked for my poor 
services in a few broken words, and in language 
ten thousand times muvre intelligible, from the 
moist eyes of Juliana. 

‘* The breakfast was delicious, though the me- 
mory of long-gone years deprived us all of much 
appetite forthe viands before us. Rising from 
table, Burleigh seized me by the hand, exclaini- 
ing, * Mr. Bancroft, can you give us a few days, 
we have much to relate?’’ 

‘* My business must be very pressing,” I re- 
plied, ** to draw me trom such society.”’ 

** Alons!” then joyously exclaimed the soldier, 
‘* we, this day, set out fur Philadelphia, in our 
own carriage, and our old friend will, indeed, be 
an addition!”’ 

‘‘His horses were soon ready, and passing my 
lodgings, we were quickly and rapidly whirling 
over New Jersey, and a most delightful two 
days ride brought us into the city of Philade'phia, 
where, as we drove up to the front of an ele- 
gant house, a fine weli dressed, but one legged 
attendant, made his appearance. 

** You know that gentlesan?’’ said the Colo- 
nel, laughing. I did, indeed, at once, recognize 
the manly face, though the almond tree had 
blossomed, and the recollections of Ben Winter 
were as retentive asmine. When reaching his 
hand to help me from the carriage, he stood a 
moment, and ejaculated, ‘*Mr. Bancroft, by the 
thirteen stars.’’ 

‘*We are here,’’ said the Colonel, ‘‘only birds 
of passage,’’ as we sat down to supper, ‘‘ina 
day or two we set out for Warbridge. I have 
promised you a history, but it is only on the Po- 
tomac that I can feel the proper inspiration te 
do justice to the narrative.’’ 

Ten days closed their business in Philadel- 
phia, and half as many more brought us about 
ten in the morning in sight of the silvery surface 
and broken banks of the Potomac, and ina few 
minutes more we were whirled over the memo- 
rable bridge, and through Warbridge to Stan- 
wood House. Once more I found myself in the 
very room where, fourteen years before, heard 
the emphatic words, ‘*‘ Would you not have been 
childless if it had not been for the persecuted 
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advanced with open arms, leading me to a sofa,| George?”’ 
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Now stood before me in all the dignity of 
maturity, in grace, health, and evident prosperi- 
ty; the interrogator and object, united to each 
other in the most holy of all human connexions. 
The demand poured from my heart, ‘* Can this 
be real?’’ 

‘“As real, old friend,’? most warmly replied 
Colonel Barleigh, ‘‘as these hearts and this house 
are truly open to the man who stood our friend 
in the day of need.’’ Then turning to his wife, 


jocosely observed, ‘* Juliana, while our dinner 


13 preparing, we must sit down, and by a short 
history of ourselves, explain what appears so 
much to astonish this old philosepher.”’ 

Never did a historian secure a more attentive 
audience. IfI listened with interest to the nar- 
rative, so did Juliana, with ten-fold more in- 
terest. To her, the circumstances which made 
her the happy wife of the hero, could never be 
a too oft told tale. 

‘«* You know, friend Bancroft,’ said the Colo- 
nel, casting at the same time asignificant glance 
on the face of Juliana, ‘** that the present com- 
pany, and old Ben Winter excep'ed, few sighs 
were breathed after the fugitive George; and I 
may say with safety, that, when I ‘rose von hill 
and looked back on Warbridge, the present com- 
pany, composed with the same exception, all it 
contained for what I sighed. I was old enough 
to know, that the farther 1 was on my way by 
next sun rising, the better for myself. To my 
friends | was a source of distress, and I had no 
desire to renew my acquaintance with either 
Squire Horsegrain or his compeer, the Rev. Mr. 
Lampert. With the lights of heaven for my com- 
panions, I travelled on, and at day-light of the 
seventh day, the spires of Philadelphia appeared 
at the same time. In that city 1 had never been 
before, but expected that, at that early hour, 
few doors were open. I sat down under a tree, 
and while eating my only morsel, called all my 
reflections into counsel. As the sun rose and 
exposed the face of nature, the fullowing rules 
of conduct were formed:— 

‘* To avoid in the world before me, all gam- 
bling, and company of every description, the 
character of which, I either had cause to disap- 
prove, or with which I was not perfectly ac- 
guainted; to seek employment, and diligently 
follow that employment, and to labour with a 
mural as well as pecuniary view. 

‘s From these rules I have never swerved, and 
with health, they were al! I possessed on en- 
tering Philadelphia. I had not one penny on 
carth, Squire Horsegrain and some others had 
taken sufficient care of my money. 

‘* Slowly proceeding down Seventh street, my 
eye caught in Filbert, a watch-maker’s sign. I 
halted, gazed on the sign, reflected a moment, 
and turning into Filbert, entered the shop.— 
Early as it was, there sat behind his bench, very 
intently at work, an old man, very meanly clad, 
excessively meagre, and, perhaps, for a month 
unwashed and unshaven. His deep set, small, 


but keen grey eyes, were fixed on the lad be- 
tore him. 


Forbidding as were the man’g looks, 
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I applied for work. In very broken English, he 
demanded of me what I could do, giving me, at 
the same time, a seat beside him, continuing his 
work, but listening attentively, he heard my 
short tale told and retold, until his imperfect 
knowledge of English was supplied by repetition, 

‘** | had finished, and had been several minutes 
in anxious silence, from which I was relieved by 
the old man at length hastily laying down his 
tools and turning quick upon me, demanded in a 
sharp tone, ‘is that all true?’ It is probable, 
that, if | had faltered a moment, that the whole 
tenor of my life would have been different, but, 
as I had really told the truth, I answered mildly 
and firmly, ‘It is all truth.’ 

‘*The muscies of the old man’s face relaxed, 
he smiled, and led me into an inner room, which 
I found was his bed-room, kitchen, and library. 
He there gave me a detail, which, when trans- 
lated into plain English, amounted to this—* You 
stay with me, George—I hope you will be an 
honest, good boy. Every one I have hired has, 
in some way or other, done me more harm than 
service. lama poor old Spaniard, a watch- 
maker, or watch-mender, as you see. I am 
called Gaspar Silvano—am alone, you will be 
iny friend if you choose.’ 

‘* When the hasty connexion was formed with 
old Silvano, I was advancing towards seventeen, 
and rema:ned with him four years and some 
moaths, and if there was ever two men attach- 
ed to each other, they were Silvano, the uncouth 
watch-maker, and the mad youth, George Bur. 
leigh. His manners were soured, and his per- 
soual appearance to the world’s eye disgusting; 
but, to me, he was more and more kind, until I 
was to him, indeed, a son. In the third year I 
could speak, read, and write Spanish with ease. 
Silvano spoke no language well but his own; the 
English, he could not even read with any great 
accuracy; the French, he read, and fully com- 
prehended. 

‘* Silvano seemed to shun the world; and as 
soon as I had so far gained his confidence as to 
be trusted, I did nearly all his out-door business, 
and for months he would not go once into the 
street. At his trade he was a master, and re- 
alised by it, sufficient for lis frugal habits. Me 
he clothed decently; and, by his advice, I, every 
Sunday, attended the church of my own choice. 
For deeds, Silvano cared nothing. To keep me 
from company, in the vulgar meaning of the 
term, he had no trouble—I had a guardian spirit 
at my elbow—in my heart, which protected me 
from every improper association. 

‘* That angel was my little sister Juliana.— 
Never did any Quixote form an image. in his 
mind, in the human form, and clothe it with at- 
tributes more divine, than did the young silver- 
smith. An impure idea was checked by the re- 
flection, that it rose in the same heart where my 
Juliana sat watching my every thought. You 
smile, but the most extravagant idea is yet to 
come. Directly opposite the watch-maker’s 
shop stood a decent, indeed a rather splendid 
house, and coming out and entering it, I observ- 
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ed a fine wrial form, about the age of Juliana— 
this young lady served me asa model to watch 
the changes that time must make in my beloved. 

‘‘Thus days, months and years passed, and 
with their flight my prudence went with them, 
as my feelings gained strength. The time was 
in reality approaching when [ must have been 
carried back to Warbridge, had not a very un- 
foreseen event turned my steps in a different di- 
rection. 

“In the eighth month of my fourth year with 
Silvano, I was one day busily employed at my 
bench in the shop when a gentleman, in appear- 
ance a foreigner, very richly clad, entered, ob- 
serving that he had accidentally dropped his 
watch and broke the crystal, and requesting me 
to repair the mischief. I had placed in my hand 
a superb piece set with brilliants, and was on 
the point of fitting it with a crystal, when Sil- 
vano burst from the inner chamber, and throw- 
ing up the folding lid of the counter, seized the 
stranger and dragged him into the recess. Con- 
founded by an act so unexpected, I was hasten- 
ing to follow,when Silvano very coolly requested 
me to hand to him the watch [ had received from 
the stranger. I obeyed in silence, but with ex- 
treme anxiety. 

‘¢ The stranger had staggered or rather fallen 
into a chair, with eyes set in terror on Silvano, 
who with well compressed, but bitter rage, de- 
manded—‘Cyril de Toro, dost thou know me? 

** But de Toro was in no conditiun to answer 
by words, nor was that necessary. His horror- 
struck visage gave answer, as the question was 
repeated with the foll owing addition—* Yes, de 
Toro, you too wel! know the man you have so 
many years robbed of family, home, fortune, 
character r, and even this, dear to me as it was 
the gift of your—but no, villain, not your sister; 
she could not be of your blood. Yes, you too 
well know Gaspar Silvano, of Tudela.’ 

‘‘During this address de ‘oro remained frozen 
to the seat; he scarcely breathed, nor had he 
much time to regain the use of his scattered 
senses, as Silvano, with increasing severity, con- 
tinued:—‘Cyril, theu once claimed a place here,’ 
pointing to his heart, ‘as the brother of my mur- 
dered Clotilda, and her spirit now hovers to save 
thee. Where are my papers?’ 

‘©¢On board my vessel,’ at length breathed 
Cyril. 

‘**Restore then 

‘**T am willing,’ faltered Cyril. 

‘* «This very instant, then, restore them—we 
can go with thee,’ said Silvano, who, turning to 
me, observed—‘ bring us our bosom friends, 
George.’ 

‘¢ The bosom friends I knew to be two brace 
of excellent pistols, which were in as excellent 
order. I brought them, and we were on the 
point of sallying forth, when a fiendish grin from 
Cyril caught the eye of Tudela, who once more 
jerked him into the inner room, exclaiming, ‘Not 
so fast,*villain. George, bring pen, ink and pa- 
per. Cyril de Toro, write an order on your 
principal officer to deliver those papers to this | 
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young man, or by—don’t start, wretch, your 
brains are safe—but, by heaven and earth, jus- 
tice shall be done to either you or me, betore 
the sun sets on this day.’ 

‘It was evident that, from some cause I could 
not then penetrate, that de Toro was complete- 
ly in the power of his opponent. The order 
was given with as much despatch as agitated 
nerves would admit; and in about an hour I re- 
turned with a double, though small trunk.’ See- 
ing me enter, Silvano smiled—but such a smile. 
‘George, look to that,’ pointing with a nod of 
his order to Cyril, and at the same time very de- 
liberately opening the trunk. 

‘* The papers were examined very car. fully, 
and replaced in. Those which belonged 
to Cyril were returned to the trunk, but those 
claimed by Silvano, laid by themselves. This 
being done, Silvano kissed the memorable watch, 
and opening the drawer of his writing desk, 
carefully deposited the trinket. All these ar- 
rangements passed in dead silence; but being 
completed, Silvano, with a true Navarese ex- 
pression of countenance, waved his hand to the 


| door, observing, ‘Good day, Don Cyril; I hone 


to-morrow’s wind may be favorable for an out- 
ward bound vessel.’ 

‘¢ Don Cyril found the street with, no doubt, 
about the same kind of feelings which agitate 
the breast of a reprieved criminal when descend- 
ing the scaffold; and next day was flying before 
the wind down the Delaware. 

‘The whole of these transactions passed ra- 
pidly, and were so strange in themselves that 
they left me in a kind of stupid amazement; from 
which, however, I wassoon relieved by Silvano, 
who calling me from the shop into the boudoir, 
addressed me thus:—‘George, thou more than 
son, thou seest before thee a different person 
from poor Silvano, the watch-maker. In my 
youth I had an early turn for cutting and polish- 
ing gems, and for studying and practising the 
finer kinds of mechanism. My father, who would 
much rather have seen me handle a sword, hu- 
moured his only son nevertheless; and a supe- 
rior workman, brought from France, was my 
teacher, and [ advanced in the knowledge of an 
art that, in the hour of severe misfortune, has 
kept me from beggary or starving. 

‘¢ Though bred in a society where the utmost 
excess of aristocratic pride formed the base of 
all moral sentiment, my artist master saved me 
from such influence. Before I had passed child- 
hood, I found it impossible not to contrast the 
ignorance and mock gravity of the company at 
my father’s table, with the levity, but extensive 
information and sound sense, of my teacher in 
the mechanism of man as well as time keepers. 
Arrived at manhood, my father, at my earnest 
request, obtained for me an appointment to Ve- 
nezuela, little dreaming that he was sending a 
confirmed republican to America. My father did 
not long survive my removal from Navarre; and 
at his death his estate fell to me, was sold, and 
my immense property transferred to the west.— 
When ihe revolution in Venezuela took place 
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and burst into action, | was amongst the few 
native Spaniards who joined the republican 
cause. Yet, though truly devoted to the side I 
had espoused, I found myself and other native 
Spaniards who had taken the same side, involv- 
ed in a network of suspicion. We gained the 
unqualified hatred of the royalists, and were 
constantly mistrusted, and of course insulted by 
those we served. How can | command sufficient 
calmness to recount the ills I have suffered! I 
cannot—and may therefore in few words pass 
them over. The sister of that wretch I gained, 
and his means lost****** 

‘*My reputation was poisoned by the same 
agency in the minds of the Colombian Generals. 
Disgusted, I retired from service; bul the demon 
was still active; proscription followed me into 
retirement; my castle was surprised, and from 
which I escaped by the fidelity of a slave. My 
property was sequestrated—you know the rest. 

‘*His bo-om heaved, and the first and last 
tears | ever saw him shed traced his furrowed 


cheeks; but his emotion passed, and fortitude | 
returned in a few moments; when springing to | 


his feet with the agility of youth, he energetical- 
ly continued—‘l now return to Colombia; my 
character, if not my property, shall be restored, 
and my George shall go with me.’ 

‘¢In every step of my life and motion of my 
inmost thought, Juliana was my guiding star; 
and now roused by the enthusiasm, and warmed 
by gratitude to my benefactor, my tutelary ge- 
nius rose in heroic majesty and exclaimed, ‘Go.’ 
in the tumult of new scenes I was whirled for- 
ward, and in as few days as our little affairs 
could be arranged and means of transportation 
found, we were on our way to Colombia. Our 
destination was Carthagena; but first a violent 
gale, and secondly a Spanish frigate, compelled 
us to make Porto Cavallo. Thus forced from 
our original destination, we prepared to proceed 
to Caraccas. 

‘¢ When leaving the city of New York, in a 


Colombian vessel, our family was composed of | 


Silvano, myself, and a very interesting and very 
young man, who had volunteered in the Colom- 
bian cause. 

gs, avowed his intention, took passage with 
us, and on the voyage gained the fullest confi- 
dence of Silvano and myself. Our remonstrances 
en the dangers before him were met by McCau- 
ley with such decided contempt for all danger, 
that we left him to follow his bent, and the 
study of the Spanish language. In the latter we 
gave willing aid, and beguiled in that agreeable 
employment a tedious period consumed in the 
voyage. 

‘* Leaving Porto Cavallo, we had hardly left 
the environs of the city when we were attacked 
and dispersed by a body of royalist cavalry.— 
Myself and McCauley succeeded, with a few na- 
tive soldiers, in eflecting our escape towards 
Valencia, but we lost sight of my benefactor, 
Silvano. My knowledge of the Spanish language 
now did me true service, and with my devoted 
iriend reached the head-quarters of Bolivar.— 


Ings, 


THE 





This young man called at our lodg- | 
| judice invincible, I yielded the point, fearing to 
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With the private or political character of that 
General we are here unconcerned. As a soldier, 
I found him open, kind and brave. Though 
driven by imperative circumstances into the Co- 
lombian army, we entered it willingly; and in 
four years I had risen to a captaincy of cavalry 
—as high as in my opinion any foreigner ought 
to have accepted. . In’every fortune McCauley 
was my friend and companion. 

‘While with Silvano in Philadelphia, and se- 
cluded as we were, a part of our amusements 
were to practice with the small and back sword, 
at both of which Silvano was very expert.— 
Unused as we were to horses, with full determi- 
nation to become adequate to the service, and 
with such teachers as Colombians, both myself 
and McCauley were soon able horsemen, and 
were two of seventy, who, I must doubt, whe- 
ther any service ever possessed an equal and su- 
perior body of cavalry, whether in column or in- 
dividual encounter. 

“We literally lived on horseback, or slept with 
our bridles in hand. Our swords and stirrups 
had no time for rust. Both parties were on the 
alert—more, I am afraid, from feelings of re- 
venge than from sentiments of patriotism. The 
war was desultory and bloody, and of a nature 
to cool the fervor of military ardor in breasts 
the most gallant and devoted. There were few 
of those heart-exciting events which give eclat 
to military operations. In the fourth year of our 
service, we were lying between the cities of Ca- 
raccas and Valencia. Such had been the trou- 
bled state of all Colombia, that during four years 
I had not yet obtained a direct communication 
with Silvano, although I had made every attempt 
to effect the purpose. More than two years 
elapsed before I learned that the old man had 
escaped the attack near Porto Cavallo. Of him 
I spoke frequently with different Colombian offi- 
cers, and learned that he had regained his estate, 
but remained under inspection. This treatment, 
which I knew was so very unjust, excited in me 
feelings of indignation; but from my knowledge 
of the European Spaniards ia that country, I 
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could not but acknowledge the prejudice of the 


Colombians was excusable; and finding such pre- 


do my old friend injury in place of good, 

‘“‘Thus stood matters when, on the afternoon 
of a very sultry day, a well mounted negro 
horseman rode into camp, requesting to see the 
commander. He was admitted, and ina few 
moments an aid-de-camp required my attendance 
in the General’s marquee. The moment I en- 
tered, the General himself gave me the follow- 


| ing relation, stating ‘that a party of the enemy 


under command of an officer, a deserter from 
the republican cause, had surprised the castle of 
a Spanish nobleman, formerly in the service of 
Colombia, but who had retired from service and 
was residing onhis estate. That a mock trial had 
been gone through, and the old man was to be 
executed or murdered next morning. Though,’ 
continued the General, ‘I suspect the fidelity of 
the Spaniard, the cursed Morillo shall be disap- 
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pointed of blood if in my power. Yourself and 
troop have been selected as most fitting to lead 
in a forced march. You shall have good guides, 
and myself anda select and strong body will 
move to your support.’ Then with that signifi- 
eance of look so remarkable in Paez, he drew 
me to one side and whispered, ‘ You will know 
the true reason of deputing you on this service 
when I tell youthat the murdering deserter is 
Cyril de ‘Toro, and the old Spaniard——’ He 
was ready to name Silvano de Tudela, but I 
heard him not. All ceremony was contemned, 
and in a few minutes, with the negro and other 
guides, we were on our march. 

‘‘The attempt was in itself perilous, and even 
desperate. The distance exceeded twenty miles. 
To me, in such a case, an army of one hundred 
thousand men would have excited little terror, 
but four years’ service had given me military 
caution. Though burning with impatience, I 
checked my own anxiety, and proceeded leisure- 
ly, so as to reach the castle of Tudela by day- 
break. From the negro 1 learned that he was 
the slave who on a former occasion had served 
Tudela, and he now requested it as a favour to 
march in front, in order, as he said, with terrific 
flerceness, ‘that I may have a chance to reach 
that monster de Toro.’ His desire as to position 
was gratified; but long before reaching the scene 
of action, there were seventy men all equally 
desirous to do the honours of a meeting with de 
Toro, and though, as you will find, the scoun- 
drel met his fate, the blow was reserved for a 
different hand than that of any of my troop. 

‘*By some negligence very unusual with troops 
commanded by Morillo, the party at Tudela 
castle was surprised. Our advance, slow until 
near the gates, was then pushed to a full charge. 
The enemy roused from their slumbers, and be- 
lieving the whole Colombian army¢was on them, 
fled in con‘usion, We all knew that our advan- 
tage must be momentary. Not an instant was 
lost. The chains of Sylvano could not be re- 
moved from his hands, and thus manacled he was 
mounted between two peculiarly skillful and 
powerful horsemen, and we were quickly on our 
retreat. Sebastiano, the negro, actually froth- 
ing with rage that he was unable to reach de 
Toro. 

‘‘Our tinze was indeed precious, as the enemy 
had rallied, and we must have been destroyed 
had not the bolduess of our attack induced a 
belief that we were only the advance guard of a 
superior force. Our opponents consequently 
moved -with saving caution for us, but as day 
light became stronger, our real force was disco- 
vered, and our pursuers increased their speed— 
and, with all their circumspection, had a more 
hair breadth escape from a fatal snare at last, 
as it was the army of Paez they were ap- 
proaching. 

‘‘That able general had fulfilled his promise 
to advance to our aid, and with the prescience 
of a true soldier, foresaw the tenor of the issue, 
and prepared for every advantage that might 
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man dispatched for that purpose, and having 
reached favourable ground, he drew up his 
troops in battle array, concealing his force as 
much as possible. In the latter attempt he so 
completely succeeded as to deceive even myse!f 
and troop. We had just passed a large ravine, 
when our front was pushed into an interval of 
the troops of Paez, and our rear fiercely charged 
by a body of cavalry headed by the sanguinary 
de Toro. 

‘‘Some Indians gave the alarm by firing con- 
trary to orders, or the whole front of Morillo’s 
army must have been cut to pieces; as it was, 
their loss was very severe. We wheeled and 
formed, and were on the point of charging de 
Toro, when a single horseman passed us with 
the rapidity of an arrow, followed by about for- 
ty men, all extremely well mounted, but de 
Toro was too careful of himself to await the 
shock, he turned his horse and fled, too swiftly 
to be overtaken by the fervid Paez, for it was 
him who headed this unexpected attack. 

‘¢*The villain sball not always thus escape 
me,’ grumbled Paez, as he rode past us- ‘God de- 
liver him into my hands,’ muttered Sebastiano. 

‘*The main object of the expedition was ac- 
complished. Silvano had been rescued, but age, 
reiterated misfortunes, and the severe fatigues 
of the march, in excessively warm weather, 
proved fatal, and on the day of his release, the 
singular, the forbidding, but noble and generous 
de Tudela ended his troubles on my bosom. 

‘* Making the necessary preparations to pay 
the last sacred office to his remains exposed a 
leather girdle round his body next the skin, in 
which was enveloped and fixed to his bosom the 
to him invaluable watch, and also containing a 
roll of fine vellum, on which was drawao with 
every formality his will in my favor. Such was 
the hurry, the anxiety, and rea! danger of the 
time and place in which we were involved, that 
the obsequies of de Tudela were hurried, and 
my mind so continually kepton the stretch, that 
little indulgence could be given to regret for my 
lost benefactor, or reflections on change of for- 
tune. The great estate of Tudela fell to my 
possession without contest. 

‘‘[t was in one of the short intervals of active 


tree, my troop variously employed on the mar- 
gin of an immense savannah, the sun was neat 


and tapping me on the shoulder, demanded whe- 


Warbridge? 

‘© It could not be otherwise, that thrown to- 
gether amongst foreigners, McCauley and my: 
self should seek each other’s society, but our Jn- 
tercourse had all the essentials of friendship. 
There was in his eye an expression of care, but 
in his manner cheerfulness. Of his family or the 
causes why at so early an age he should become 





offer, Having learned our retreat by a horse- 


ance silent. 


service, that I was leaning listlessly against a | 


setting as lieutenant McCauley came behind me, | 


ther I was reflecting on the emblem of eternity | 
before me, or thinking of my airy spright ol! 


an exile from his own and confront danger in an-| 
other country, he was from our first acquaint} 
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** On my part one object took precedence, and 
when fully convinced of his attachment to my 
interest, and perhaps before, there was nothing 
secret from McCauley, who on some occasions 
rallied me rather unmercifully on the subject of 
my half imaginary goddess, or Bellona, On the 
oecasion I have this moment mentioned, the 
words * Spright of Warbridge,’ produced a start, 
which I endeavoured to hide, by observing, 
‘McCauley, I am reflecting that enough has 
been done for a country where there is more | 
faction than patriotism.’ 

***And time to return to see the old lady you 
left a child at Warbridge,’ smiling replied my 
tormentor—‘ In seriousness, Captain Burleigh, 
how many years have passed since you have 
seen this peerless Juliana?’ 

‘¢* Upwards of eight,’ [ rather feebly replied. 
‘Yes, upwards of nine,’ briskly retorted Mc- 
Cauley, ‘if your hundred fold statements are 
correct.’ 

‘« My feelings were awakened to more than 
usual retrospection, and where our colloquy 
would have led us there is no knowing; but 
where such men as Paez and Morillo were op- 
posed, there was little repose, and a trumpet 

1roke our conference and called us to horse. 
We were soon in slow and silent march, fre- 
‘uently halted, and then led forwards. Paez 
iad formed a plan of surprise on a much larger 
vody of the enemy, and partially succeeded, but 
the foree against him was too great for his 
means, and he alone could have extricated us out 
of the peril. 

‘The action was very fierce; my horse was 
hot under me, and both fell severely wounded. 
My troop, with McCauley, rushed with despe- 
rate fury to my rescue, but were on the point of 
yielding to superior numbers and equal bravery, 
when we were relieved by Paez, who at the 
head of a body of Colombians swept over the 
nlain like a whirlwind, struck the flank of the 
nemy, and produced irremediable disorder. 
ne object, however, engrossed Paez; it was 

the superior officer of the enemy; him the dread- 

ful horseman singled, and pierced with a force 

| could have thought no human beingcould have 
> Mcxerted. The transfixed officer fell from the 
4 @ murderous lance almost on my feet. I had toa 
- @ miracle escaped under the feet of friends and 
' @cnemies. I was in fact rather bruised than dan- 
serously wounded, and immediately recognized 
the deadly features of my fallen enemy, Cyril de 
loro. 


» 





OI Though not vitally wounded, I was unable to 
rise, and struggling amid dead and dying horses 
o- Mand men, when McCauley, throwing himself from 
y-@ his horse, clasped me in his arms. I attempted 
2 to speak, and apprize him of his rash unmilitary 
ip: conduct; he heard me not, but convulsiveiy ex- 
ut@ claimed, * Military honour a curse upon the 
he @ murderers of my’ 
me The voice failed, but a flash of light seemed 
in-@ ‘o dart through my brain, as I beheld the stream- 
nt-@ ing eyes of my friend, and ejaculated, ‘ Juliana 
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‘© The excitement was too powerful, she sunk 
beside me, for it was indeed the sublime Juliana. 
The enemy was defeated, and we were both 
borne carefully by one man from the field, and 
when my senses returned, I found myself on a 
field bed, with a surgeon attending to my 
wound, and General Paez earnestly enquiring 
into their condition. Finding me only bruised, 
the general congratulated me on my conduct and 
escape, addressing me by the title of Colone!,_— 
Here was a more engrossing subject on my mind 
than premotion, and I requested a few moments 
in private with the General. The surgeon with- 
drew, and I related the extraordinary circum- 
stances of the day. 

‘* Having heard my tale with undivided atten- 
tion, Paez exclaimed, ‘Upon my soul, Colonel 

surleigh, if you cannot repose confidence in wo- 
man no man ever ought. You are now a Colo- 
nel, and have gained your epaulettes fairly, 
and you have gained something of infinitely more 
value. The one, no man in this army will dare 
question your right to possess, but have a care 
of the other.”’ 

Our military career was terminated, and three 
months after the battle which disclosed to me 
the incomparable woman who had so far tran- 
scended my heated imagination, she was mis- 
tress of Tudela castle.’ 

Here Colonel Burleigh paused, and so intent- 
ly had I listened, and bung on his words, that I 
had not heard the light tread of Juliana, on her 
leaving the room. My stare of aston shment, 
at finding our auditory so abridged, was beheld 
by the Colonel, who, smiling, observed: 
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* «Poor Juliana, though a heroine, knows that 
on one topic my figures became high wrought, 
choose to be one of the missing, when her own 
merits are to be discussed; and now let see 
how the gentle Juliana Stanwood was metamor- 
phosed into the intrepid lieutenant McCauley. 

** Child as she was when George Burleigh was 
banished from Warbridge, gratitude and resent- 


us 


ment combined to preserve his memory. My 
girl, to many other noble qualities in the super- 


lative, possessed, from her earliest years, that 
creative enthusiasm which forms itsown charac- 
ter, and stampsthem with intrinsic attributes at 
will. Out of the rough material of George Bur- 
leigh, she formed a hero, and after following him 
through perils and advancing manhood, brought 
him back, rich in honour, to shame his persecu 
tors, 

Elias Lampert, her cousin, sat for the contrast, 
and was soon drawn to the life. Nature had 
given him meanness, dissimulation, avarice, and 
cowardice, and her fancy created incidents upon 
which such qualities were to be displayed, and 
ene led him on in the tortuous paths of duplicity 
and dishonesty to wealth and infamy. : 

‘* How near the hero George answered to his 
picture in the mind of Juliana, it is not for me 
to say; but you will soon learn how faithfully 
Elias Lampert did justice to the anticipations of 
his cousin, 

* You are, my dear Bancroft, burning to 
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know how Juliana discovered me without a mu- 
tual recognition on my part, but in this feimale 
dress solves the mystery. I have told you al- 
ready that my attendance in church was regular, 
and i have mentioned the sylpl of Filbert street, 
she served as my model; but I am now to reveal 
a secret long unknown to myself—that sy]ph was 
Juliana, and the house where she resided, that 
of her aunt. She recognized me in church, was 
carried home in extreme agitation. The cause, 
with peculiar strength of mind, she concealed. 
By aid of a shrewd domestic she learned my 
residence, and for four years we sat in adjacent 
pews and joined in the same orisons. Would it 
be superstition to say that her pure spirit then 
inflamed mine? I hope not. An undetined deli- 
cacy prevented her from making herfelf known 
to me; but imperative circumstances were on the 
point of forcing her to that step,: when the un- 
foreseen change of fortune occurred which | 
have related. 

‘* The man on earth she detested most, her 
cousin Elias, fell in love with Stanwood, 
house, and thirty thousand dollars. Elias had no 
feelings to wound—he overlooked the contempt 
and aversion of Juliana, and aided by her rela- 
tions persevered. Of her Maryland relations 
she was rendered, however, independent, in her 
eighteenth year, by the death of her aunt. 

** Her mother had been dead two years, and 
her father espousing the pretensions of Lampert, 
her paternal home was avoided from the mo- 
ment of independence. ‘The father and his 
daughter had no open contention, but they were 
estranged. In spite of all the seclusions in which 
we lived, the general tenor of the connexion 
between mysélf and Silvano became known to 
some families in the immediate neighbourhood. 
‘Tbe departure and destination of the watch- 
maker and his son, as many were kind enough 
to hint, could not be concealed. It was com- 
municated to Juliana, who now found and exe- 
cuted a plan, which put my poor fidelity to the 
test, and left her relations to inextricable con- 
jecture, 

‘* As we found afterwards, her father was no 
more at the moment of her disappearance. He 
had died suddenly at Warbridge, leaving his 
daughter his sole heiress, and in case of her 
death without heirs, his whole property was to 
fall to Elias Lampert. The character of that 
hopeful relative had been so developed as to ex- 
pose him to violent suspicions, when Juliana va- 
nished from Philadelphia. But Elias was proof 
against every thing but the letter of the law, 
and was on our return hotly engaged in a law- 
suit as heir at law and by will to the estate of 
Elias Stanwood. Another cousin contested the 
will, and the other inhabitants of the world did 
not entirely agree with her cousins that death 
had certainly made a prey of Juliana. 

‘Our return cleared all difficulties and saved 
heirs and Jawyers much contention. Juliana 
now reigns queen in the house of her father, 
Sebastiano I would have brought to the United 





States, but he preferred remaining with his fa- 
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mily—I need not tell you they are free and pro. 
vided for. Old Ben Winter is our steward, over- 
seer, and friend I am proud to say. 

‘*Yon fine white houses you see on the Vir- 
ginia side of the Potomac is the residence of 
our beloved cousinand my old rival, Elias Lam- 
pert. You see that by the aid of good glasses 
we can dispense with visiting, a formality that 
we have in fact entirely omitted ever since a 
call on his part was received as it deserved.’’ 
MARK BANCROFT. 


greenness paehiencisie 
THE INFLUENCE OF WOMAN. 
Man's lot is wo—thus speaks the sage, 
And thus, ia every clime and age, 

Hath sung the poet too; 

Vain have they shown fame, wealth and power, 
And beauty is a short-liv’d flower, 
GlitVring like morning dew. 
Then what is life, that we should see |x 
From day today, from week to week, 
Aud e’en from year to year— 
Tho’ thwarted still in all our schemes, 
And still each rising prospect seems 
More desolate and drear? 
Why toils the husbandman for gain, 
Since wealth, and fame, and power are vain. 
And so must ever prove? 
And why, upon the boundless deep, 
W hose breast fierce winds incessant sweep, 

Will reckless sailors rove? 

What thought inspires the warrior’s soul, 
> Mid strife and blood, when war-clouds roll 

Around him and above? 

The power that, ’mid the battle-strife, 
Sustains his heart, and sweetens life— 

‘The amulet is Love! 

This charm hath cheer’d the peasant’s toil, 
And, ’mid the battle’s dark turmoil, 

Hath shone a beaming star, 

Inspirivog hope, and whisp’ring peace— 

The joys to come, when strife shall cease, 
And nought be heard of war! 

The lovely PeaGy’s playful smile 

Hath caught poor WiILL1AM’s heart, the while 

He gaz’d upon her charms; 

That smile hath chas’d his cares away— 
He sighs but for the happy day 

‘That gives her to his arm:! 

The soldier, stern in honour’s cause, 

Who, for vain glory and applause, 
Would fate itself defy, 

Now sts in melancholy mood, 

And owns his haughty soul subdued 

By Fxioxa’s mild blue eye! 

When storms afflict the midnight deep, 
And, rous’d by thunders from his ¢leep, 
Jack springs to reef the sail, 
’Mid rolling waves and lightning’s glare, 
He thinks upon his Kare, so fair, 
And laughs, amid the gale! 
Yes, many a noble soul, in seorn 
Of man’s deceit, and leit forlorn, 

By care and anguish riven, 

Would, but for woMAN, thrust away 
Its mortal tenement of clay, 

And wing its flight to Heaven! 
?Mid scenes of sorrow, pain and strife, 
‘Lis woMAN reconciles to life 

The heart oppress’d by wo: 

All else prov’d vain, man s¢till will find, 
In woMan’s love, so true and kind, 
A heaven here below. 
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SECOND UNITARIAN CHU 
NEW YORK CITY. 
The above engraving is a representation of 
his elegant structure, which fronts on Mercer 
street, at the corner of Prime street, New York. 
it was erected in 1826, and consecrated on the 
7th of December, of that year, by the Rey. Dr. 
Channing, of Boston. ‘The style of architecture 
ric, the designs of the entablature being fur- 
ished by the celebrated monument of Thrasyius, 
Athens, drawn by J. G. Pearson, Esq. of New 
York. The building is constructed of brick, and 
covered with a beautiful white cement, in imita- 
on of marble. It presents an exceedingly neat 
ind handsome appearance. The dimensions of 
he church are ninety-three feet wide by eighty 
leep. ‘Theinterior, which is finished in the mo- 
‘ern style, without side galleries, contains one 
undred and thirty-two pews on the principal 
floor, and twenty-four in the music gallery. The 
jastoral duties are fulfilled by the Rey. William 
Parsons Lunt, who was ordained on the nine- 
teenth of J une, 1828. 
Se 


FEMALE SOCIETY. 
———I would call thee somewhat higher still, 
Bot when our hearts search heaven for uppellation, 
fhey ec.o back the sovereign name of woman! 

hou woman, therefore! O thou loveliest woman! 
Tue advantages of female society are nume- 
‘ous, and extend themselves over almost every 
custom and every action of social life. It is the 
social intercourse with women, that men are in- 
debted for every effort they make to please and 
be agreeable ; and it is to the ambition of pleas- 
ing they owe all their elegance of manners, as 
well as the neatness and ornaments of dress. It 
is to the same cause, also, that they frequently 
owe their sobriety and temperance, and, conse- 
quently, their health; for to drunkenness and 
irregularity, nething is so effectual a check as 
the company of modest woman; insomuch that 
it is seldom we find a man so lost to shame as to 
vet drunk when he is in or to go into their com- 
pany. ‘Tothem we are not less frequently in- 
Jebted for the calming of violent disputes, and 
preventing of quarrels, which, with every other 
species of rudeness, are happily reckoned so in- 
cecent in their presence, that we often postnone 
hem till another opportunity; and in the inte- 
im, reason resumes the rein which passion had 
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usurped. But this is not all; many disputes and 

quarrels, already begun, have been amicably 

settled by the interposition of their good offices, 

or, at least, the fatal effects of them prevented 

by their tears and mediation. Fond of the softer 

scenes of peace, they have often had the address 

to prevent, by their arguments and intercession, 

the dire effects of war ; and, afraid of losing their 
husbands and relations, they have sometimes 

rushed between two hostile armies ready to en- 

gage, and turned the horrid scenes of destruction 

into those of friendship and festivity. 

In our sex, there is a kind of constitutional or 

masculine pride, which hinders us from yield- 

ing, in points of knowledge or of honour, to each 

other. ‘Though this may be designated by na- 

ture for several useful purposes, yet it is often 

the source also of a variety of evils, the most 

dangerous to the peace of society; but we lay it 

entirely aside in our connexion with women, 

and with pleasure submit to such dictates and 

behaviour from their sex, as from our own would 

call up every irascible particle of our blood, and 

inflame every ungovernable passion. This ac- 
customed submission gives a new and less impe- 
rious turn to our ideas, teaches us to obey where 
we were used to command, and to reason where 
we used to be in a passion; to consider as only 
good breeding and complaisance, that which be- 
fore we looked upon as the most abject and un- 
becoming meanness; and thus the stern severity 
of the male is softened and rendered miid by the 
gentleness peculiar to the female nature. Hence 
we may rest assured, that it is the conversation or 
virtuous and sensible woman only, that can pro- 
perly fit us for society ; and that, by abating the 
ferocity of our more irascible passions, can lead 
us on in that gentleness of deportment, distin- 
guished by the name of humanity. The tender- 
ness we have for them, softens the ruggedness of 
our nature; and the virtues we assume in order 
to make a better figure in their eyes, sometimes 
become so habitual to us that we never after- 
wards lay them aside. 


_—— 

Sisters AND Moruers.—There are ties 
which, like the invisible ties of conscience, bind 
man to the world with kindlier affection, and are 
the last things forgotten when one leaves life. The 
married situation may be one of pure and unin- 
terrupted felicity; there may be no cloud in its 
whole happy horizon; it may be ever sunny, and 
flowers spring up in every season in life. But 
even these happy ones, who are in this clime of 
bliss, remember long and late the claims of a 
sister or a mother to their best affections. In the 
life of the solitary and single, those who are said 
to be doomed to an ennui loneliness, the claims 
of a sister and a mother should hold strongly, 
not only upon their feelings but duties. Those 
kindnesses which men bestow upon their off- 
spring and their wives, who possess them, and in 
them concentrate their best affections, are given 
by the unmarried to those who bear to them 
these sacred relations. In loving a sister there 
is none of that earthliness of passion which de- 
grades the heart; in the devotion due to a mother 
come none of the selfishness of men.—The feel- 
ings inspired by both sister and mother are all 
derived from sources as pure as the diyinity that 





inspired them. 
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LADY LUC 


From Mrs. Alaric Watts’ New Year's Gift. 


LADY LUCWS PETITION. 


AN HISTORICAL FACT. 


‘ Ann is my dear Papa shut up in this dismal 
p bite 4 to which you are taking me?” asked 
‘he little Lady Lucy Preston, raising her eyes 
earfully to the Tower of London, as the coach 
1 which she was seated with Amy Gradwell, 
7 nurse, drove under the gateway. She trem- 
bled, and hid her face in Amy’ s cloak when they 
lighted, and she saw the soldiers on guard, and 
the sentinels with their crossed partisans before 
.e portals of that part of the fortress where the 
risoners of State were confined; and where her 
vn father, Lord Preston, of whom she was come 
nya a last farewell, was imprisoned, under sen- 
ence of death. ** Yes, my dear child,” returned 
A{my, sorrowfully, “ my lord, your father, is in- 


deed within these sad walls. You are now going 


) visit him; shall you be afraid of entering this 
lace e my dear ?” 

- No,” replied Lady Lucy, resolutely, “I am 
not afraid of going to any place where my dear 
napa 1s.” Yet she clung closer to the arm of her 

tendant, as they were admitted within the 
zloomy precincts of the building, and her little 
eart fluttered fearfully as she ‘olanced around 
ver: and she whispered to her nurse—* was it not 
nere that the young p Drinces, Edward the Fifth, 
nd his brother Richard, Duke of York, were 
aurdered by their cruel uncle, Richard, Duke 
if Gloucester.”’ 
* Yes, my love. but do not be alarmed 

Bs that account; for no one will harm you,” said, 
ny, in an emimateet tone. And was not 
sil Henry Sixth murdered also, by the same 
vieked Richard ?” continued the little girl, whose 
imagination was filled with the deeds of blood that 
had been perpetrated in this fatally celebrated 
lace; many of which had been related to her by 
Bridget, the house keeper, since her father had 


be was: 


een imprisoned in the Tower, on the charge of 


igh treason. 

‘But do you think they 
nurse 2” pursued the child, as they began to 
.scend the stairs leading to the apartment in 
which the unfortunate nobleman was confined. 

‘ Hush! hush! dear child, you must not talk 

these things here,” said Amy, “ or they will 
hnt us both up in a room, with bolts and bars. 

nstead of admitting us to see my lord, your 

the Yee 

Lady Lucy presse ed closer to her nurse’s side 

nd was silent, till they were ushered into the 
om where her father was; when forgetting 
every thing else in ihe joy of seeing him again, 
she sprang into his ; rms, al almost stifled him 
with her kisses. Lord Preston was greatly 
affected at the sight of his little daughter, and 
eyercome by her 
udness, and his own anguish at the thought of his 
caving her an orphan at the tender age of nine 
sears, he clasped her to his bosom, and bedewed 
her INnnoE ent face with his tears. ‘* Why do you 
ry, dear papa?’ ’ asked the little child. who was 
herself weeping at the sight ot hie eiakress ** And 
why will you not leave this dismal place and 
ie to vour own hall again?” ‘* Attend to me, 
Lucy 7 while 1 tell you the cause of my grief,” 


v2 +} ine the | mrt ow ie 
said her father, seating the little girl upon his 


vill murder papa 


passionate demonstrations of 
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knee. ‘I shall never come home again—for 
have been condemned to die for high treason 
and | shall not leave this place, till the y tak 
me forth on Tower Hill, where they will cut c.. 
my head, with a sharp axe, and set it up after- 
wards over Temple Bar, or re Bridge.” 

Atthis terrible intelligence, Lady I sucy scream- 
ed aloud, and hid her face in her father’s bosom, 
which she wetted with her tears. ‘ Be com- 
posed,” my dear child, said Lord Preston, “ for | 
have much to say to you; and we may never 
again meet in this world.” ‘“ No, no, dear papa! 
they shall not kill you; for 1 will cling so fast 
about your neck, that they cannot cut your head 
off ;—and | will tell them all how good and kind 
you are; and then they will not want to kill you.’ 
‘** My dearest love, all this would be of no use. 
said Lord Preston. ‘* I have offended against the 
law as it is at present established, by trying to 
have my old master, King James, restored to th: 
throne, and therefore I must die. Lucy, do you 
remember that I once took you to Whitehall to se: 
King James, and how kindly he spoke to you 

* Oh, yes, papa—and I recollect he laid his 
hand on my head, and said I was like what } 
daughter, the Princess of Orange was at m 
age,” replied [ ady Lucy, with great animation. 
* Well, my child, soon aiter you saw King James 
at Whiteball, the Prince of Orange, who had 
married his daughter, came over to England, and 
drove King James out of his palace and kingdom: 
and the people made him and the princess ot 
Orange king and queen in his stead!”’ 

* But was it not very wicked of the Princess 
to take her father’s kingdom away from him? | 
am very sorry King James thought me like her, 
said Lucy earnestly. 

“Hush! hush my love—you must not speak 
thus of the queen. Perhaps she thought she was 
doing right to deprive her fatber of tus kingdom, 
because he had embraced the Catholic religion 
and it is against the law for a king of England to 
be a Catholic. Yet l confess I did not think sh 
would consent to sign the death-warrants of s 
many of her father’s old servants, only on account 
of their faithful attachment to him,” 
Pi reston with a sigh. 

‘[ have heard that the Princess of ¢ Jrange is 
of a merciful disposition,” said old Amy Gra - 
well, advancing towards her master, * and pe 
haps she might be i induced to spare your life, r 
lord, if your pardon were very carnestly intreate 
of her by some of your friends.” 

“ Alas, my good Amy, no one will undertake 
the perilous office of pleading for an aitainte: 
traitor, lest they should be suspected of favouring 
King James.” 

* Dear papa! let me go to the queen, and be 
for your pardon,’ cried Lady Lucy, with 
crimsoned cheek and a sparkling eye. ‘ I will 
so beg and pray her a spare your life, dear 
father, that she will not have the heart to deny 
me.’ 

* Dear, simple child! What could vou say to 
the queen, that would be of any avail ? 

‘God would teach me what to say,” 
Lady Lucy. 

Her father clasped her to his bosom—* But,’ 
said he, “ thou wouldst be afraid of speaking to 
the queen, even should you be admitted to her 
presence, my child.” 
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LADY LUCY 


‘* Why should 1 be afraid of speaking to her, 
papa! Should she be angry with me, and an- 
swer me harshly, I shall be thinking too much of 
vou to care about it; and if she send me to the 
‘Tower, and cut off my head, God will take care 
of my immortal soul.” “ You are right, my child, 
to fear God, and have no other fear,” said her 
father. ‘* He perhaps has put it into thy little 
heart to plead for thy father’s life; which if it 
he his pleasure to grant I shall indeed feel it a 
happiness that my child should be the instru- 
ment of my deliverance; if it should be otherwise, 
God’s will be done. He will not forsake my good 
and dutiful little one, when I am laid low in the 
dust.” 

* But how will my Lady Lucy gain admittance 
to the queen’s presence?” asked old Amy, who 
had been a weeping spectator of this interesting 
scene. 

“ | will write a letter to her godmother, the 
lady Clarendon, requesting her to accomplish 
the matter.” 

He then wrote a few hasty lines, which he gave 
to his daughter, telling her that she was to go the 
next day to Hampten Court, properly attended 
and to obtain a sight of Lady Clarendon, who was | 
there in waiting upon the queen, and deliver that* 
letter to her with her own hand. He then kissed 
his child tenderly, and bade her farewell. 

Though the little girl wept as she parted from 
him, yet she left the Tfower with a far more quiet 
mind than she had entered it; for she had formed 
her resolution, and her young heart was full of 
hope. 

The next morning, before the lark had sung 
her matins, Lady Lucy was up, and dressed in a 
suit of deep mourning, which Amy had provided 
as the most suitable garb for a child whose only 
parent was under sentence of death. As she 
passed throuch the hall, leaning on her nurse’s 
irm, and attended by her father’s confidential 
secretary and the old butler, all the servants shed 
tears, and begged of God that he would bless 
and prosper her. Lady Lucy was introduced to 
the Countess Clarendon’s apartment, before her 
ladyship had left her bed; and having told her 
artless story with great earnestness, presented 
her father’s letter. 

iady Clarendon was very kind to her little 
cod-daughter; but she told her plainly that she 
lid not dare to ask her father’s life, because her 
husband was already suspected of holding secret 
correspondence with his brother-in-law, King 
James. ‘ Oh,” said Lucy, “if I could only see 
the queen myself, I would not wish any one to 

speak for me. Iwould plead so earnestly that 

e could not refuse me, I am sure ?” 

‘Poor child! What could you say to the 
ueen,’ asked the Countess, compassionately. 

‘God will direct me what to say,” replied Lady 
Lucy. ‘ Well, my love, thou shalt have the 
opportunity,’ rephed Lady Clarendon, “ but 
much I fear thy little heart will fail when thou 
seest the queen face to face.” 

Impressed with the piety and filial tenderness 
of her god-daughter, she hastened to rise and 
cress that she might conduct her into the palace 
gallery, where the queen usually passed an hour 
in walking, when she returned from Chapel. The 
Countess, while waiting for the arrival of her 





majesty, endeavoured to divert the anxious im- 
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patience of her little friend, by pointing out ti 
portraits to her notice, ‘* I know that gentlema 
well,” said Lucy, pointing to a noble full-lengt!, 
portrait of James the Second. 

** That is the portrait of Queen Mary’s father: 
and a striking likeness it is,’ observed the Count- 
ess, sighing— But hark! Here comes the quee: 
and her ladies from the chapel. Now, Lucy, i- 
the time. Iwill step into the recess yonder; br 
you must remain alone, standing where you ar: 
W hen her majesty approaches, kneel, and presen 
your father’s petition. She who walks before th 
ladies is the queen. Be of good courage.” 

_ Lady Clarendon then made a hasty retreat. 
Lucy’s heart beat violently, when she found her- 
self alone; but her resolution did not fail her. 
She stood with folded hands, pale, but composed. 
and motionless as a statue, awaiting the queen = 
approach; and when her majesty drew near tl 
spot, she advanced a step forward, knelt an 
presented the petition. 

The extreme beauty of the child, her dee; 
mourning, the touching sadness of her look an 
manner, and above all the streaming tears whic’ 
bedewed her face, excited the queen’s attentiv 
and interest. She paused, spoke kindly to he 
and took the offered paper; but when she saw t!: 
name of Lord Preston, her colour rose, she frown- 
ed, cast the petition from her, and would ha‘ 
passed on: but Lucy, who had watched her cou: 
tenance with an anxiety that almost amounted ¢ 
agony, losing all awe for royalty in her fears f 
her father, put forth her hand, and grasping he 
robe, cried in an imploring tone, “ Spare n 
father! my dear, dear father, royal lady !” 

Lucy had meant to say many persuasive thing: 
but in her sore distress she forgot them all, an 
could only repeat, “ Save my father, graciot 
queen !” till her vehement emotions choked hie 
voice—and throwing her arms round the queen 
knees, she leaned against her majesty’s perso: 
and sobbed aloud. 

The intense sorrow of a child is always pect 
liarly touching; but the circumstances und: 
which Lucy appeared were unusually interes 
ing. Queen Mary pitied the distress of her youn 
petitioner; but she considered the death of Lo: 
Preston as a measure of political necessity; s! 
therefore told Lucy mildly, but very firmly, tha: 
she could not grant her request. 

** But he is good and kind to every one,” sai 
Lucy, raising her blue eyes, which were swin 
ming in tears, to the face of the queen. ‘“ F! 
may be so to you, child,’ returned her majest) 
‘* but he has broken the laws of his country, a 
therefore he must die.” 

‘¢ But youcan pardon him,” replied Lucy 
‘and I have learned that God has said * Bless« 
be the merciful, for they shall obtain merc, 
*“ It does not become a little girl like you 
attempt to instruct me,” replied the quee; 
gravely, “ 1 am acquainted with my duty. It: 
my place to administer justice impartially; ar 
it is not possible for me to pardon your fathe 
however painful it may be to deny so dutiful 
child.” 

Lucy did not reply—she only raised her ey: 
with an appealing look to the queen, and the 
turned them expressively on the portrait of Ki 
James. The queen’s curiosity was excited b: 
the peculiarly emphatic manner of the child; an 












































































































































































Se: THE FROST SP 
she could not refrain from asking why she gaze4 
so earnestly upon that picture. “ I was think- 
ing,’ replied Lady Lucy, “ how very strange it 
was, that you should wish to kill my father, only 
because he loved yours so faithfully.” 

This wise and artless reproof, from the lips of 
childish innocence, went to the very heart of the 
queen. She raised her eyes to that once dear 
and honoured parent, who, whatever had been 
his political errors, had ever been the tenderest 
of fathers to her, and when she thought of him, 
an exile in a foreign land, relying upon the 
bounty of strangers for his daily bread, while she 
was invested with the royal inheritance, of which 
he had been deprived, the contrast between her 
conduct as a daughter and that of the pious child 
before her, smote on her heart, and she burst into 
tears. 

** Rise, dear child,” said she—“ 1 cannot make 
thee an orphan. Thou hast prevailed; thy father 
shall not die! thy filial love has saved him!” 

— 


THE FROST SPIRIT. 

He comes—he comes, the Frost-spirit comes, ye may 
trace his footsteps now, 

On the forest-tops and the quiet vale and the green hills’ 
withered brow, 

He has smitten the leaves of the dark old boughs where 
their pleasant green came forth, 

And the winds that follow wherever he goes have shaken 
them down to Earth. 


He comes—he comes—the Frost-Spirit comes from the 
frozen Labrador, 
From the icy bridge of the Northern seas that the white 
bear wanders o’er— 
Where the fisherman’s sail is stiff with ice, and the luck- 
less forms below, 
In the sunless cold of the atmosphere into marble sta- 
tues grow. 


Hie comes—he comes—the Frost-Spirit comes on the 
rushing Northern blast, 
And the dark Norwegian pines have bowed as his icy 
breath went past,— 
With an unscoreched wing he hath hurried on where the 
fires of Hecla glow, 
On the darkly-beautiful sky above, and the ancient ice- 
below. 


He comes—he comes—the Frost-Spirit comes, and the 
dimpled lake shall feel, 
The torpid touch of his glazing breath, and ring of the 
skater’s hee|— 
And the streams that danced on the broken rocks, or sang 
to the leaning grass, 
Shall bow again fo their winter-chain and in mournful 
silence pass. 
He comes—he comes—the Frost-Spirit comes—let us 
meet him as we may, 
And turn with the blaze of the parlor-fire his evil step 
away; 
And gather closer the circle round where that fire-light 
flashes high, 
And laugh at the voice of the baffled fiend as bis sound- 
ing wing goes by! 
mS 
How To SHAKE orF T'ROUBLE.—Set about do- 
ing good to somebody—put on your hat, and go 
and visit the sick or the poor—inquire into their 
wants and minister to them—seek out the deso- 
late and oppressed, and tell them of the consola- 
tions of religion. 


I have often tried this method, 
and have always found it the best medicine for a 


IMT—F ASHIONS. 


From La Belle Assemblee. 


FASHIONS FOR JAN. 
ENGLISH FASHIONS. 
MorninG VisitinG Dress.—A gown of print- 
ed gros de Naples; the ground white, thickh 
strewed with light sprigs of flowers in different 
colours. Corsagea la vierge, finished round the 
top with a blue satin fold arranged a revers. Thu 
sleeves are very full at the upper part, but di- 
minish gradually in width from the elbow to the 
wrist, where they are fastened close to the 
by two gold buttons. A blue satin rouleau bor- 
ders the upper edge of the hem. The canezov 
is of white reps Indienne ; the back sits close t: 
the shape, the front is disposed in longitudinal 
folds. Square collar ofa large size. Sleeve not 
so large as in general, terminating in a cuff, 
which forms four points. The hat is of straw- 
coloured satin, trimmed under the brim, on the 
left side, with a long white curled ostrich feather, 
which falls over it, and a knot of blue and wh 
striped gauze riband at the base of the plume. 
Four ostrich feathers are arranged in a bouquet 
in front of the crown, and fall in different direc- 
tions: one of them droops over the brim on the 
The ceinture buckle and brooch ar: 
of massive gold. 
DinneR Dress.—A gold-coloured satin dress 
the corsage cut extremely low and square; plain 
behind, but disposed in regular plaits in front; a 
double fold of the same material falls over the 
bust. The sleeves are excessively wide to the 
middle of the fore-fart of the arm, from thence 
to the wrist they sit quite close. A ceinture ot 
velours veloutie, rose colour edged with blue. A 
chemiselte of white tulle, bordered by blond lace. 
and of a square form, rises sufficiently high round 
the bust, to shade it in a very delicate manner. 
The head-dress is a black velvet beret, finished 
on each side under the brim with knots of green 
riband. 
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FRENCH FASHIONS. 

Morntnc Dress.—A dress of green gros des 
Indes, the corsage high behind, with a squar 
falling collar, and crossing in folds before. The 
upper part of the sleeve is excessively large; 1! 
is arranged from the elbow to the wrist in thre 
bouffants of different sizes.. Two flounces put 
very close, so that the one falls over upon the 
other, go round the bottom of the skirt; the upper 
flounce is headed with a ruche. The hair is ar- 
ranged in two soft and moderately sized bows on 
the crown of the head; it is much parted on thi 
forehead, and disposed in full clusters of curls at 
the sides. The bonnet is of canary yellow ene he 
trimmed with neuds of riband, striped blue, and 
a new shade of red intermixed with sprigs 0! 
myrtle. The scarf is cachemire, brocaded and 
fringed at the ends. 

Eventnc Dress.—A gown of ponceau velvet 
corsage ala Sevigne; the back part of the bust 
is finished by a double fall of white blond lace. 
which is brought round the arm-hole in front, 50 
as to form epaulettes. Berét sleeve, finished en 
manchette with blond lace. A bias band of the 
same material as the dress, cut in irregular dents, 
goes round the bottom of the skirt, and is sur- 
mounted by another, which is placed at some dis- 
tance, and reaches as high as the knee. Blon¢ 





heavy heart.— Howard. 


lace chemisette. . The hair is parted on the fore- 
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head, and disposed in two plaited bands, arranged 
something in the style of a coronet on the crown 
of the head; knots of straw-coloured gauze rib- 


FASHIONS—SCHOOL OF FLORA. 


and, lightly striped with black, are inserted in this | 
ornament; one is placed upright, the other on | 


the left side. 

necklace. 
MorninG Dress.—A gown composed of chaly; 

the ground rose-colour striped in yellow, the 


Gold ear-rings and brooch, pear! | 


stripes very lightly figured in dark green, the | 


corsage half high; the sleeves a UImbecile, but 
the cuff something deeper than usual, and finish- 
ed at the upper edge with a broad trimming or 
English lace. A fichu canezou, also of English 
lace, nearly covers the corsage: it is made en 
reeur, With two square falling collars. The apron 
is of bright green gros de Naples. The coiffure 
is of the half Chinese kind. ‘The hair is combed 
entirely off the forehead, and disposed in plaited 


bands, which are wound round the summit of 


the head. A tortoise-shell comb with a very 
high gallery, and a sprig of roses complete the 
co'ffure. 

Batt Dress.—A dress of white gase de soie 
over white satin; the corsage cut low, the centre 
marked by a lavender satin rou/eau. The sleeve 
consists of a triple fall of blond lace over a short 
beret sleeve of satin. A bouguet of half-blown 
roses adorns the left shoulder, and a bow of la- 
vender-coloured gauze riband the right. The 
{rimming of the skirt consists of a rou/eau of la- 
vender-coloured gauze riband placed a little 
below the knee, where it terminates in a full 
knot of riband, from which a bovquet of fancy 
flowers issues; rouleaur, arranged in the form of 
a fan, descend from the knot to the bottom of the 
skirt, which is also bordered by a rouleau: a 
bouquet, smaller than that which terminates the 

pud, is placed on one side of the fan-like orna- 
ment. The hair is dressed in loose ringlets and 
low at the sides of the face, and in three round 
bows on the summit of the head. A demie guir- 
lande of emerald green foliage goes round the 
hase of two of the bows, aad terminates with a 
bouguet of fancy flowers, corresponding with 
those in the dress, which is placed between the 
bows on the left side. Necklace and pearls. 

_—- 
BROBRPR. 

It was, perhaps, ordained by Providence, to 
hinder us from tyrannizing over one another, that 
10 individual should be of such importance as to 
his retirement or death any chasm in 
the world.—Johnson. 

The prize of eloquence is sought even at the 

ir, and before the holy mysteries. Every 
hearer thinks himself a judge of the preacher, to 
censure or applaud him: and is no more con- 
verted by the man he favours, than by him he 
condemns. The orator pleases some and dis- 
pleases others, but agrees with all in this: that 
as he does not endeavour to render them better, 
so they never trouble their heads about becom- 
ing so. 

Like dogs in a wheel, birds in a cage, or squir- 
rels in chain, ambitious men still climb and 
climb, with great labour and incessant anxiety, 
but never reach the top. 
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SCHOOL OF FLORA. 
From the Medical Flora of the United States 
By C. S. RaFinesqQueE, 











MONARDA COCCINEA, 
Names. Scarlet Rosebalm. Vulgar. Mountain Mint 
Oswego Tea, Mountain Balm, Horse Mint, Square- 
stalk, Red Balm. 


Classif. Nat. Order of Labiate. 
nospermia. L. 

Genus MonarDa. Calix tubular, five toothed, coro!- 
la ringent, with a fong tube, upper lip linear, involving 
the filaments, lower lip reflexed trilobe, two long exert 
stamina, one style, one lateral stigma, four seeds in the 
persistent calix. 

Sp. Monarda Coccinea, Raf. Stem with four acute 
angies, leaves petiolate, oval or lanceolate, or subco: - 
date, pubescent, subserrate; flowers capitate, involucrate, 
bracts large, coloured, lanceolate, corolla large ai« 
scarlet. Many varieties which have sometimes been 
deemed species, but all the Monardas with scarlet flow - 
ers, appear to me to form only one species, and as the 
Linnean name of M. didyma applies to only one varic«. 
ty, I have changed it fora better one. 

Descripmon. Root perennial, large fibrose stem, 
erect, three to four feet high, branched tetragone, angles 
acute, somewhat pubescent; leaves opposite, petiolate, 
commonly oval lanceolate, but sometimes almost ovate, 
base round or subcordate, end acute or acuminate, mar- 
gin with remote serratures, surface pubescen} and nerv- 
ed. Flowers in terminal multiflore heads, of a bright 
scarlet colour, the heads sometimes proliferous, involu-. 
crate by large lanceolate bracts, coloured red, acuminate 
membranaceous; flowers sessile, crowded, with smaller 
bracts interjected; calix tubular, eylindrical, striated, 
with five subulate equal teeth; corolla very large, tnbe 
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SCHOOL OF FLORA—WIT AND SENTIMENT. 








compressed, the two lips elongated narrow, upper curv- | 
ed, channelled, notched, lower with three small lobes, 


WIT AND SENTIMENT. 








stamina and style long and filiform. : | 

History.—One of the handsomest plants of North 
América, with sweet leaves and many heads of flowers 
of a bright scarlet. It is cultivated im the gardens o! | 
America and Europe for its beauty, and its medical pro- 
perties give it additional value. The whole genus Mo- 
nazda is beautiful, and peculiar to North America; it is 
dedicated to Monard, a French botanist. There are 
eighteen or twenty species known already, all more or 
less medical, but the MM. coccinea and M. punctata have 
been best investigated. They are commonly estival 
plants, blossoming in summer. The M, coccinea is 
found from Canada to Pennsylvania, and even further 
south in the Alleghany mountains; it delights near pure 
streams and in rich soil. 

ProPperties.—The whole plant has a grateful smell, 
somewhat similar to Dittany and Balm; much stronger 
when bruised. The taste is pungent, warm, bilterish, 
&c. It is reso!vent, tonic, febrifuge, nervine, sudoritic, 
diuretic, antiseptic, carminative, anti-emetic, &c, It 
yields a strong aromatic and volatile oil, of an amber 
colour, in which resides the properties; it contains in so- 
Jution 2 camphor ofa citron colour, “ Schoepf has long 
ago recommended this plant in intermittent fevers; it ap- 
pears te be equal to camomile, and makes a more palat- 


— 


ANECDOTE OF JoHN ApDAMs.—Before our 
country took a stand among the nations of Eu- 
rope, and while we were suffering by depreda- 
tions on every hand, the venerable John Adams 
remarked, that the situation of the United States 
reminded him of the condition of Daniel Defoe’s 
game cock—who, on being in a stable among 
a number of horses, exclaimed, ‘Take care gen- 
tlemen—dont let us tread upon one another!” 





Capt. Standish, the Plymouth veteran, after 
his wife’s death, wished to obtain the hand of 
Miss Priscilla Mullins, and deputed Capt. John 
Alden, ancestor of the many respectable men of 
that name, and then a young man, to make 
known his wishes. Alden performed his errand 
to the daughter. The young lady paused, look- 
ed for some time deliberately at him, and then 
pleasantly said, ** Why do you not speak for 
yourself, John?” The young man blushed, bow- 





able tea. It hasbeen called Oswego tea, because first 
used by the Indians near Oswego lake. It unites the 
properties of sage, Melissa, and Anthemis, to which it 
is equivalent; but it is more effectual than either, parti- 
cularly in fevers, pleurisies, &c. besides being used suc- 
cessfully in many other diseases, such as ardour of urine, 
piles, rheumatism, hemiplegia, paralysis, coldness of 
limbs, cholic, &e. ‘The properties have been investigat- 
ed by Schoepf, Atlee, Eberle, and myself. The oil is 
become an Officinal article, kept in shops, as an excel. 
jent rubefacient. The Monarda oil 1s chiefly made 
fromthe M. punctata, as strongest and most pungent, 
but all the other species yield it. 

The M. punctata is easily known by its lanceolate 
leaves and many whorls, of yellow flowers witb red dots. 
It is plerviful in dry soilsfrom New Jersey to Missouri, 
and Louisiana. Dr. Atlee, in 1829, published a memoir 
of it in the Medical Recorder, with a good figure; he 
recommends the oi! chiefly, and states that it is very 
active, producing heat, redness, pain, and vesication 
when applied to the skin; he had used it with much ad- 
vantage asa rubefacient liniment in chronic rheumatism, 
paralytic affections, cholera infantum, difficulty of hear- 
ing, periodical headache, andtyphus. It must be dis- 
solved in alcohol, and rubbed. A liniment made with 
camphor and opium, cured the periodical headache.— 
The simple liniment rubbed on the head, cured a hard 
hearing similar to deafness; it produces in a few minutes 
a comfortable glow when the arms, legs, and breast are 
bathed with it in the sinking state of typhus, with cold 
Jimbs. It relieves the gastric irritability in cholera in- 
fantum, by bathing the abdomen and limbs. Atlee 
states thatit has cured a maniac. Internally, two drops 
of the oil in sugar and water, act as a powerful carmi- 
native, and stop emesis or profuse vomiting. The plant 
is used in New Jersey in cholic, and in gravel as a di- 
uretic, being often united to onion juice in gravel and 
dropsy. ‘The root of M. coccinea is said to bea stronger 
diuretic yet, and also emenagogue; the Indians use it as 
such, in strong doses, it acts sometimes as a cathartic 
on the bowels. 


—— 


EPITAPH ON A SEXTON, 
However strange it may appear, 
It cannot be denied, 
It isa paradox most clear, 
By death he lived and died, 


ed and departed; but soon renewed the visit, and 
obtained the hand and the heart which he had 
before sought for his friend. 








Miss M , a young heiress of considerable 
personal attractions, chanced to be seated witha 
young man at a dinner party, remarkable in the 
fashionable circles for the brilliancy of his wit, 
who had long made one in the train of her ad- 
mirers.—The conversation turning on the uncer- 
tainty of life.—‘I mean to insure mine,’ said she 
young lady archly, ‘in the Hope,’ (Insurance 
Company.) ‘In the hope of what?’ said the ad- 
mirer; ‘a single life is not worth insuring; } pro- 
pose that we should insure our lives together, 
and, if you have no objection, I should prefer the 
Alliance.’ 


—_——— 


VouiTION anv NeEcEssiry. 

We have been much amused with the follow- 
ing distinction which a boy made between what 
he did unconsciously, and what he intended to 
do: 

A little fellow, tired of the monotony of the 
school-room, began amusing himself by making 
faces, blowing through his hands, &c. At last 
he whistled aloud. ‘Who whistled?’ asked the 
master. ‘Bill Cole,’ answered the boy who sat 
next to him. ‘Come here, Bill Cole, said the 
master—‘what do you whistle for?’ ‘Mathter, | 
did’nt whithle!’ ‘Master, he did, I see him do it.’ 
‘Mathter, I did’nt, thertainly,’ lisped the little 
culprit, ‘it whithled itthelf.’ 





eminence was lately in company with several 
ladies at whist, where, having lost two or three 
rubbers, one of the ladies addressing him, asked, 
Pray, sir, what are stakes now? To which, 
thinking of his business, he replied, Madam, the 
best rump I cannot sell lower than a shilling a 
pound, 





Every man to his own Trade.—A butcher of 
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‘Children,’ says Cecil, ‘are capable of very 
carly impressions. I imprinted on my daugh- 
ter the idea of faith, at a very early age. 
She was playing one day with a few beads, which 
seemed wonderfully to delight her. Her whole 
soul was absorded in her beads. I said, ‘My 
dear, you have some pretty beads there!’ ‘Yes 
papa.’. ‘And you seem vastly pleased with them. 
Well now, throw them behind the fire.» The 
tears started in her eyes; she looked earnestly 
at me, as if she ought to have a reason for so 
cruel a sacrifice. Well, my dear, do as you 
please; but you know I never told you to do any 
thing which I did not think would be for your 
good; she looked at me amoment longer,and then 
summoned up all her fortitude, her breast heav- 
ing with the effort, she dashed them ito the 
fire. ‘Well,’ said I ‘there let them lie; you shall 
hear more about them another time; but say no 
more of them now.’ Some days after, I bought 
her a box full of larger beads and toys of the 
same kind. When I returned home, I opened 
the treasure, and set it before her; she burst into 
tears with excessive joy. ‘These, my child,’ 
said J, ‘are yours, because you believed me 
when I told you to throw those paltry beads be- 
hind the fire; your obedience has brought you 
this treasure. But now, my dear, remember as 
long as you live, what Fairn is. I did all this 
to teach you the meaning of faith. You threw 
your beads away when I bade you, because you 
had faith in me, that I never advised you but for 
your good. Put the same confidence in Gon; 
believe every thing that he says in his word. 
Whether you understand it or not, have faith in 
him that he means your good.’ 





Irish Theatricals.—The following is a correct 
report of an address delivered by the manager 
of asmall theatre in Ireland, where Mr. Rae 
was engaged to perform. There were only three 
persons in the house:—* Ladies and gentlemen, 
as there is nobody here, I’ll dismiss you all; the 
performances of this night will not be performed; 
but the performances of this night will be re- 
peated again to-morrow evening.’ 





Destiny.—When Major General Sir John 
Malcom returned the first time from Persia, at a 
fashionable and crowded hall ‘ at home,’ he met 
Madame de Stael. After being introduced to 
Madame, and she being informed of his late ar- 
rival from the Persian court, ‘Sare John,’said she, 
‘you must inform me all about Persia, and every 
thing about it, and all worth notice; and to be- 
gin at the top of all, what is the King of Persia 
like? what dees he look like?’ ‘Madame,’ re- 
plied Sir John, * he looks like a man worthy of 
his destiny.” ‘Ah, what is destiny?’ entreated 
Madame. ‘ He has,’ replied Sir Jon, ‘ five hun- 
dred wives.’ 

A NEAT REPLY.—A young lady of school, 
engaged in the study of grammar, was asked if 
‘kiss’ was a common or propernoun? The girl 
blushing deeply, with hesitancy replied, ‘It is 
both common and proper.” 


ComrnG TO THE POINT.—A young lady 
while walking with a gentleman, stumbled, and 
when her companion, to prevent her fall, grasp- 
ed her hand somewhat tightly, ‘Oh, sir!’ she 
simpered, ‘if it comes to that, you must ask my 
pa!’ 

A Dirty Witwess.——A German gentleman, 
in the course of a strict cross-examination ona 
trial during the last Oxford Circuit, was asked 
to state the exact age of the defendant. ‘Dirty’ 
(thirty) was the reply. ‘And pray, sir, are you 
his senior, and how many vears?’ ‘Why, sir, I am 
dirty-two.’ 





QUESTION FOR QUESTION.—At the com- 
mencement of the first Revolution in France, a 
gentleman of Dauphine, anxious to support the 
interest of the aristocraey, said, ‘Think of all 
the blood that the nobles of France have shed 
in battle?? A commoner replied, ‘And what of 
the blood of the people poured forth at the same 
time? was that water?’ 





A Dandy of the Olden Days.—Smyndyrides 
of Sabyris, a Greek exquisite, sailed about in his 
own galley with a host of cooks, fishermen, and 
bird-catchers. It was this person who could not 
sleep because a rose leaf was double under him 
as he lay on his couch, and complained that the 
sight of a labourer, making great.exertion, gave 
him the stomach ache. 

EQuaLiry.—Two Frenchmen quarrelled says 
the Cincinnati Gazette, and a challenge passed. 
The defendant, or the challenged, said he was 
willing to fight, but only upon equal terms, for 
said he—‘* Now I have a charming wife, I have 
two beautiful children, and I have a fortune of 
thirty thousand dollars—you, sir, have neither. 
Therefore, I am compelled to say, that you must 
get a fortune of thirty thousand dollars, as hand- 
some and charming a wife, and two as fine ehil- 
dren as I have, and then, if my circumstances 
should not be changed in the mean time, we 
will be on equal terms, and I’ll fight you.”’ 





LarGE Loaves.—tThe pulpit window of the 
Rev. Mr. Sprague, of Dublin, N. H. was so situ- 
ated, that by casting his eye round, he could 
have a view of Monadnock mountain. Preach- 
ing one day of the loaves, inthe New Testa- 
ment, that fed so many thousand, he said they 
were not such diminutive things as are made now 
a days, but were as big as Monadnock mountain, 
This, however, seemed to himself to be some- 
what of a stretcher, and, as if to ascertain the 
truth of his comparison, he suddenly turned 
about, and looking out of the window exclaim- 
ed, half to himself, ‘1 don’t know, upon my 
word--rather a tough match.’ 





The reason why Pennsylvania was settled. 
Penn refused to pull his hat off 
Before the king, and therefore sat off 





Another country to light pat on, 
Where he might worship with his hat on, 
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A scene of surprise took place the other day 
among a cargo of emigrants, who had just land- 
ed, and who, for the first time in their lives, 
seemed to have set eyes on a black person. A 
little negro girl, with a face shining like Day and 
Martin, was crossing the street, when the troop 
of Germans stopped to gaze at her, and expres- 
sed astonishment by a variety of strange motions 
and exclamations. 

* Mein Gott!’ said an old man, taking his pipe 
from his mouth. 

‘ Maria!’ said a woman crossing herself. 

‘O mutter! mutter!’ said a child clinging to 
its mother. 

While the little negress, half surprised and 
half vexed to find herself the object of so much 
curiosity, said, ‘ I guess you never seed a nigger 
afore, did ye!’ This only astonished the Ger- 
mans the more, to hear the sable imp speak, 
and we léft the parties to get over their mutual 
surprise as they best could. 

A dandy on board a Potomac steam-boat 
lately stood by and saw a young lady fall on the 
deck without offering to assist her. On being 
asked for an explanation. ‘‘I was waiting” 
gays Poodle ‘for an introduction.” 





Pretry Women.—‘ Of all other views, a 
man ma&y, in time, grow tired; but in the coun- 
tenance of women there is a variety which sets 
weariness at defiance.’ The divine right of 
beauty, says Junius, is the only divine right an 
Englishman can acknowledge, and a pretty wo- 
man the only tyrant he is not authorized to 
resist, 





‘‘How long did Adam remain in Paradise, be- 
fore he sinned?”’ asked an amiable ‘cara sposa,’ 
to her loving husband—‘‘Till he got a wife,’’ 
answered the husband calmly. 


A CANDID TESTATOR. 

The following is an extract of a Will of an ec- 
centric individual, who died some years ago in 
this Island. From the pressure of the times, we 
are afraid that many of the present generation 
might, if they pleased, be equally candid:—In 
the name of, &c. I, being of sound mind, 
&c. do make this my last will and testament. I 
first direct, that the whole of my funeral expen- 
ses shall be paid out of my estate—this the law 
directs: andI further direct, that out of my real 
and personal estate, my executors will discharge 
all my lawful and just debts, which if they do, 
they will be a pattern to all other executors in 
the island, and accomplish what I never could, 
after many fruitless endeavours during the last 
years of my life!” N. B. The executors declin- 
ed to act.—Jamaica Courant. 








The rich not to be envied.—The poor do not 
have the dyspepsia, the rich do. The healthy 
poor may eonsume as much superfine flour as 
they can get, while the dyspeptic rich are con- 
demned to eat bran. 
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A Bap Srare.—An Irishman, in N. J. was on 
Sanday driving a horse and wagon towards Eas- 
ton, when he was met by a Clergyman who was 
going to church, and took the opportunity to 
chide the traveller for a breach of the Sabbath. 
‘My friend,’ said he, ‘this is a bad way you are in.” 
‘Och! honey,’ said the Irishman, ‘and is’nt it 
the turnpike?’ ‘ Yes,’ replied the minister, ‘ but 
what I mean is, that you are in a bad state.’ 
‘By my sowl,’ returned the Irishman, ‘ and 
that’s true enough too, your worship—it’s a 
very bad State this, and I’ll get into Pennsy|- 
vania as soon asI can.’ Gee up, honey!—WVew 
York Constellation. 

paaee enor 
THE SOLAR ECLIPSE OF February 12, 1831. 

This eclipse which excited so much interest, 
took place according to the calculations pre- 
viously made. The day was fine and the at- 
mosphere remarkably clear, until about the mid- 
dle of the eelipse, when a number of light clouds 
passed occasionally by the sun;—through these 
clouds the eclipse was viewed without the inter- 
vention of glass. 

A considerable diminution of light took place 
when the obscuration of the sun was at its 
height. Every thing appeared to bear a dini 
and sallow aspect—sufficiently dull to remind us 
of the awful gloom which would pervade the 
earth, were the light of the sun to be withdrawn 
from us forever. The increase of cold, during 
the eclipse, was very sensibly felt. 
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Appearance of the} Appearance of the 
Sun, at the apparent|Sun at the greatest Ob- 
Conjunction of the Sua/scuration, at Natches, 
and Moon, in the E-|Nashville, Washington, 
clipse of the 12th of| Baltimore, Phila., New 
February, at Peters-| York, N. Haven, Hart- 
burg, (Va.) Cahawba,/ford, Boston, N. Bed- 
Siasconset, Halifax,and|ford, Portsmouth, and 
all other places where |all other places where 
the Sun was centrally,/the Sun was about 114 
or very nearly centrally |digits eclipsed on his 
eclipsed. South Limb. 

This Eclipse is the first of a very remarka- 
ble series of five large eclipses of the sun, 
visible to us in the short term of seven 
years. The others will happen as follows:— 
“The first on the 27th of July, 1832, total in 
Cuba; the second on the 30th of November, 
1834, total in Charleston, Beaufort, &c., in South 
Carolina; the third on the 15th of May, 1836, 
annular near Cuba; and the fourth on the 18th 
of September, 1838, annular in three-fifths of 
the states of the Union.” 
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THE LOCK OF HAIR. 


This lock of hair I’ve kept for years, 
Yet sadden whilst I view it now! 
Though dimmed its hue with frequent tears, 
It once adorned an angel’s brow! 
*Tis the sole relic Time hath left, 
Of loveliness surpassing rare, 
And though of her and joy bereft, 
Sull do I prize this Lock of Hair! 


Ah! little deemed her gentle heart, 

W hen she in tenderness once gave 
This clust’ring curl, ’twould have the art 

To soothe, and she—cold in her grave! 
When last we met, with ardent zeal 

{ praised its richness, waving fair 
Around her brow, and bade her seal 

Her truth, with this soft Lock of Hair! 


Can I forget the pensive smile, 
From those soft eyes of azure hue, 
That look of love devoid of guile 
That pledged the gift, with faith so true! 
Oh! could I then have raised life’s veil, 
What would have been my soul’s despair, 
If I had read the mournful tale 
Of this soft Lock of golden Hair! 


Enough!—we parted; never more 
On this wide earth to meet again; 
But yet her cherished gift I wore, 
Through every peril, every pain; 
And in misfortune’s darkest hour, 
When almost tempted to despair, 
I always felt a soothing power, 
In gazing on this Lock of Hair! 


But her!—they told her I was lost, 
Had perished on the battle plain; 
?Tis ever thus true love is crost, 
By tales as false, as full of pain! 
They could not say, I was untrue, 
Foul words like those they did not dare 
To breathe to her—for well she knew, 
I wore this Lock of golden Hair! 
I came at last, but all was o’er! 
She, whom I left in beauty’s bloom, 
Had died for me! I asked no more, 
But hastened to her silent tomb! 
I could not sigh, I could not pray! 
My every hope was buried there; 
With broken heart I turned away, 
And bathed with tears, this Lock’of Hair! 


eS 


SELASKI. 


Where the Nile’s turbid waters darkly flow, 
With folded arms an Arab wandered slow— 
Sunk were his cheeks, and on his manly face 
Old age, deep wo, dark hatred, left their trace. 
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Glowed his wild eye—but not with transient hate, 

But soul-felt settled wrath, inveterate. 

Oh! ’twas that ghastly, that unearthly glare 

Which only shuns the world, to court despair; 

And if that glance a passing stranger viewed, 

H ow trembling horror chilled his curdled blood— 

Oh! how convulsive shudderings shook his frame, 

To view that corpse-like face, that eye’s unearthly flame. 


Oppression sent his kindred to the grave, 

Made him a wretch, but not an abject slave. 

He bore his wrongs, —not like the brute who kneels, 
And only heeds the pang his body feels— 

Not as the Christian, who looks up to God, 

And sees a blessing in the chastening rod—- 

His blighted spirit’s wrath knows no control; 
With rankling bitterness o’erflows his soul, 

His cup of life was poisoned to the brim, 

And Mercy’s hallowed ray ne’er shone on him— 
That light which shines from Heaven on all below, 
Which sheds a lustre on the cup of wo, 

Illumes, and sweetens e’en the bitterest draught, 
And fits the soul to bear it, e’er ’tis quaffed, 

Which in the dungeon’s murkiest gloom can give 
Courage to die, or even strength to live, 

Shed not one ray, one glimmering ray, which stole 
Thro’ the dark mazy windings of his soul. 


His christian wife, a martyr to her faith, 

Smiled even in torture, and rejoiced in death: 
For this his vengeful blade was vainly bared, 
His wealth was forfeit, and his life scarce spared. 
His sons, borne down by poverty and wo, 
Cowering beneath the insufferable blow, 

Were wandering wretched in a foreign clime, 
Wasting their lives in beggary and crime. 

His daughter, too—a being born to dwell 

Where splendor reigns and love’s soft breezes swell, 
Too brightly beautiful for aught of earth 

To rival-—scarcely aught of heavenly birth— 

So fair as to a lover’s eyes to seem 

Like the remembrance of a hallowed dream, 
Which cheered his soul without that faint alloy 
Which makes earth’s brightest draughts of rapture cloy: 
She too, accursed by her Pacha’s love, 

Too pure in his polluted halls to rove, 

Beheld her chosen lover meet his doom— 

That ruthless Chief had hurled him to the tomb. 
Her heart was broken by the direful blow 

Which laid the lord of her affections low:— 

She vanished, as the curling mists that rise 
From the sweet lily’s bosom, to the skies. 


Thus flow’d his curses from the cup of wrath— 

Nor stay’d the stream—-nor darkness left his path, 

Each trod upon the lion bruised and bleeding: 

Safe from his ire they heard his roar unheeding. 

Slander, most venomed of the darts of Hell, 

By Malice aimed, and guided till it fell, 

Slew his fair fame, and then he grew to be 

In dull despair, what demons wished to see; 

A blasted oak with ail its foliage riven— 

Scathed were his ties to earth-—squandered his hope < ¢ 
Heaven. 


Where the Nile’s turbid waters darkly flow, 

With folded arms Selaski wandered slow— 

Calm as that awful stillness of the storm 

In which its fury gathers—who can warm ' 

The bosom in which Faith and Hope have perish+ ¢, 

And that pure flame which all the virtues cherishe - , 

W hen in its place that cheerless blaze appears 

Which flames, but lights not—which not war .) «Lut 
sears? 

He who has studied man, bis brain and soul, 

Might in that aspect read a fearful scroll. 

Within his eye was all the slumbering fire 

Of Hatred, tranquil in determined ire; 
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94. SELASKI—BRIGAND’S LOVE SONG-——-A SKETCH. 


And by his lip’s compression, and bis brow 

F urro wed with years yet placid, you might know 
A spirit by its fix’d resolve sustained, 

A nd feeding gn revenge not yet obtained. 


As oue who patient waits to meet his foe, 

Ww ith folded arms Selaski wandered s!ow, 

Not as the coward skulks in feigned attire, 

But as the Lion stalks in lordly ire, 

Aad all might dread the langauage of his wrath, 
a Wo to the villain should he cross my path.’ 
The Pacha came!—but guarded by his train, 
Selaski panted for revenge in vain— 

Tho’, mad to desperation, forth he sprung, 
And o’er the Chief his glittering weapon hung 
Yet ignominious vassals saved their Lord, 
Weakly defending him their souls abhorred. 
The tyrant safe, his blade Selaski sheathed, 
Tho’ something of delay’d revenge he breathed, 
And mutter’d curses indistinctly came, 

Like fiery vapours from his soul of fame— 
Back to its deep recess his soul retires 

Slowly to feed its self-consuming fires. 


What seeks yon Chieftain in that dungeon’s gloom, 
Where the proud captive fearless waits his doom? 
Sure wealth and rank in such a loathsome place, 
Must come like angels, bent on deeds of grace. 

W hat seeks he?—to yon vault he wends his way, 

W hose grating scarce proclaims the reign of day. 
Look thro’ those bats, proud Chief, and glad thy soul, 
If pining there beneath thy cursed control, 

A trembling wretch in frenzied horror lies— 

But hark—no shrieks—-no agonizing cries 

(More sweet to thee than music’s softest note 
Flowing melifiuous thro’ the bulbul’s throat) 

Burst from that cell—yet look and feast thy eyes! -- 
Perchance his tongue is fettered by despair-- 
Perchance chill terror holds him speechless there. 


Within those bars, a figure gaunt and tall, 
Seems like a statue placed against the wall; 
But none might read in that determined eye, 
The languid gloom of abject misery. 

What tho’ he rusted in that dark-recess, 

> Twas but a nook of one vast wilderness— 
What tho’ he thirsted after Nilus’ flood, 

W hat tho’ his angry bowels craved for blood— 
Long had he known that hunger of the heart 
Which gnawing preys upon the vital part, 
And meagre famine could not waste his frame, 
Yet drank the current of each burning vein. 


*Tis he—Selaski—but with features mild, 

His brow less placid, but his eye less wild, 
Glares not, nor sparkles with unhallowed flame, 
Yet still in manly calm resolve the same. 
Sudden he starts, and from his orbs of fire, 

He darts a glance of superhuman ire, 

(I would not such a glance were aimed at me, 
For all the wealth that sleeps beneath the sea, ) 
He sees the aspect of his hated foe, 

Cause of his madness, fountain of his wo; 

And fierce with rage bis chains could not control, 
Mutters a curse in bitterness of soul. 


‘* May Heaven and earth conspire to lay thee low-- 
May those black passions wriiten on thy brow 
Turn back upon thee with redoubled force, 

And gnaw thy soul with deep butvain remorse; 
And when thy life hath run its hellish course, 
May thy soul part, with many a cowardly groan, 
Surrounded by a crowd, but yet alone;— 
Alone—with not a friend to sympathize, 

To wipe ihe scalding tear-drops from thine eyes, 
With none to praise thee for thy lack of worth, 
With none to lay thy corse beneath the earth; 
But may’st thou die beside the public road, 

And rotting there, rot also the green sad; 





May strangers’ horses trample in thy blood, 

And thy foul flesh, too foul for reptile’s food, 
Perishing, nauseous, taint the ambient air, 

Or if it fat the soil may poisonous weeds grow there;— 
And for thy soul, however deep its curse, 

However damned, I would ’twere tenfold worse.”’ 


As, when his head the scaly serpent rears, 

Some trembling bird, the victim of her fears, 

Is charmed to her destruction by that eye, 

Whose very glance bas fixed her destiny, 

So stood the Chieftain mute--transfix’d awhile, 

And all his answer was One maniac smile— 

A mawing idiot sought that stately tower 

Which knew the Pacha’s pride, and own’d his power, 

Next morn as rose the sun, the prison door 

Oped and the captive stalk’d at large once more; 

But faltering were his steps—-his days were numbered, 

Soon in ‘the city of the dead’ he slumbered; 

Yet thus he spake while yet he drew his breath, 

Ere his frame stiffened at the touch of Death, 

Ere closed his eyes in everlasting sleep, 

‘1 would I had not cursed the wretch so deep.’ 

COLONQUIT. 

—_ ——— 


THE BRIGAND’S LOVE SONG. 


I wait for thee, Marah, the sun’s on the wave, 

My sail swells its bosom, oh! come to the brave; : 
Where the tremulous waters have murmur’d all day, 
And lash’d my light vessel in fanciful play. 


I heard thy lute breathing with soft silver tongue, 
Where the sweet bu lding vine round the kiosk is flung; 
Come greet thy lov’d Brigand, and soon thou shalt be 
The flower of ocean, the queen of the sea, 


I’ve roam’d where the summer isle sleeps on the wave, 
To its white swelling bosom its redolence gave; 

And cull’d its fair buds, ev’ry light springing flow’r, 
And twin’d on my deck a sweet roseate bow’r. 


Come, sweet Marah, come, they are not faded yet, 
Thou canst twine with the choicest thy tresses of jet; 
We’ll chase the fleet billow, where stiller beams sleep, 
And sing o’er the tide of the soft swelling deep. 


There are homes on its bosom where gales never come, 

With vallies and glades, ever blooming and young; 

Where night her deep mantle ne’er dares to unfold, 

And shadow days watch on his pinions of gold. 
ALFRED. 

—— 
A SKETCH. 

They knew it was their destiny to sever— 

And yet they loved with that intensity, 

That deep devouring passion, which may never 

Seek in this selfish world for happiness. 


Yet they had learned to suffer, and could see 
‘Their dearest pleasures daily vanishing; 

But fate had still one arrow left to sting 

Their hearts to madness—they could calmly bear 
To lose each earthly joy, so they might share 
Each other’s sorrow, but the hour was nigh 
When they must part—in life to linger on, 

And struggle with their breaking hearts alone, 
Or yield at once to wretchedness and die. 


She had been beautiful, but now that worst, 

Most fatal sickness—sorrow—long had preyed 
Upon her beauty; fond affection nurst 

In loveliness and tears, too soon will fade 

The bloom on woman’s cheek—Yet she would hide 
Her sufferings from him, and whene’er he sighed 
In sad foreboding, she wou!d gaily smile, 

And with kind cheerful words his grief beguile, 
Tho’ her own heart Was agonised the while. 
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Oh! man, ungrateful man, can never know 

The force of woman’s love-—how deep, how strong 
Is her enduring tenderness. In wo 

She is the firmest friend—when the world’s wrong 
Weighs on the heart, her hand is ever near 

To soothe the pang, and wipe the starting tear. 


In joy’s bright hour her playfulness may gain 

A homage that proud man denies in vain; 

But ’tis in sorrow, danger and distress 

That woman shines in all her loveliness; 

In calm forgetfulness of self she braves 

The world’s worst storms—the sole reward she craves, 
To know that she has turned aside one dart— 

Meant for his breast—to raukle in her heart. 


The hour had come when they must separate, 
Torn heart from heart by the stern hand of fate. 
No common mark of vulgar grief was there, 

No bursting sob, no bitter scalding tear; 

His brow was wrung with passions fierce and wild, 
His paltid lip was writhed in agony, 

And his eye shone with madness, as he smiled 
in bitterness;—she clung to his embrace, 

\s thongh she would in that last joy efface 

‘The blighting thought, that all the past could give 
No food on which a transient hope might live. 


Days passed away, but she was now as one 
Not ot this world—she felt herself alone— 
estranged from all existence—joy could bring 
No flower, upon her desert path to fling. 


And thus she suffered, till an icy chill 
Came o’er her heart, and even his name no more 
Could rouse the feeling it was wont, before 

This fearful change;—but he, the loved one, still 
Dwelt on her image, till the gloomy shroud 

Of madness wrapt his brain—he shunned the crowd 
)f the world’s votaries, and found his home 
(mong the rocks and caves—he leved to roam 
in desert places where man feared to tread; 

And then he thought of her as of the dead, 

Snd he would woo her spirit to descend 

With smiling brow, and gentle words, and lend 
Some portion of its bliss to him, who gave 
iTimself to be deep passion’s veriest slave, 


\t length he wandered to the place where they 

Were wont to meet in youthful pleasure’s day. 

't was a loncly spot—the moon’s pale beams 

ould scarcely pierce the gloom, yet her sweet light 
shone faintly through the trees, like the bright dreams 


I 


Vhat visit even the maniac’s darkest night. 


\Vithin the grave he saw a form reclined— 

ler snow white arms around a tree were twined, 

tnd her thick tresses o’er her fair brow fell, 
And hid the face that he had loved too well. 
“he saw him not—strange feelings thrilled his frame— 
She murmured faintly, and at length the name— 

lis name burst from her lips—the sudden shock 

lid the eealed fount of memory unlock; 


Vith one wild shriek he pressed her to his breast, 
She turned—she knew him, and her head found rest 
in its accustomed pillow—the quick gush 

if feeling overcame her, and the blash 

oon faded from her pallid cheek—one kiss, 

‘ne long, long kiss of love, and her embrace 
Grew tainter—as he gazed upon her face, 

le saw it with the bue of death o’erspread— 
Une look of tenderness and—she was dead. 


‘They sought her in the grave and there she lay, 

Pale, cold as marble, and beside her, they 

Found him she loved—it was a mournful token 

J! pa  ionate love—their gentle hearts had broken! 
JUVENIS, 


A SKETCH.—LIFE’S WIDE OCEAN—THE SWISS MAIDEN’S SONG OF THE EAGLE. 





LIFE’S WIDE OCEAN. 


Tis well that life is called an ocean—well 

‘That those wild waves should be a mirror where 
Man may behold his image in the swell 

And rush of angry waters, as they bear 

Proudly aloug, and furiously sweep 

Weialth, beauty, strength, relentless to the deep. 


Not in the windings of the silver stream, 

Not in the ice-bergs gathered ’round the pole, 
Not in the lake that glows in morning’s beam, 
Nor in the cataracts that dash and roll 

Adown the steep, can man his image see, 

As, mighty ocean, it is seen in thee! 


Now thou art calm, and on thy bosom rests 

The quiet light of evenivg’s holy star; 

Soon thy witd billows raise their lofty crests, 
And rings thy angry battle cry afar; 

Wild is the ravage for a little while, 

Then all is calm again, as infant’s sweetest smile. 


Such is the life of man! How sweetly bright 
(ft shines the star of Hope upon his path, 
Yet quickly clouds obscure its cheering light, 
And tempests roar around him in their wrath; 
Wider and wider yawus the angry wave, 
And threatens soon to sink him in the grave. 


Yet sometimes pass the clouds of wo away, 
And life’s last hours are placid and serene, 
While Peace seraphic sings her soothing lay, 
And radiant Mercy smiles o’er all the scene; 
Life glides along in calmness to its close, 
And sweetly sacred is the last repose. 


O, lovely art thou when the setting sun 

Pours his declining rays upon thy breast: 

But lovelier when the storms of life are done, 

And its last wares are sinking into rest, 

Beams on the soul the dawning light of Heaven, 

To teil of peace with God, and sins forgiven. 

ARCOLQU. 
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THE SWISS MAIDEN’S SONG TO THE EAGLE, 


BY WILLIAM BALL. 
Where the craggy upland tow’rs 
O’er the glacier bright and high, 


Lo, the King-bird! where it soars, 
Wheeling through the azure sky! 
Speed, O speed thee, 
Wild one! heed thee, 
To thy rocky covert, hie: 
Mountain Eagle! swiftly fly 
From the marksman’s fatal eye, 
Mountain Eagle swiftly fly! 


Ranger of the trackless air! 
Fast thy homeward pinion fly, 
Or the proudest feather there 
Soon will in the valley lie! 
Speed thee, rover! 
Or my lover 
Will thy reckless play espy! 
Beauteous Eagle, swiftly fly! 
Shun the marksman’s fatal eye, 
Mountain Eagle, swiftly fly! 


Ere the freighted echoes ring, 
Nerve those regal plumes of thine; 
Or the finest of thy wing, 
Hapless Eagle, will be mine! 
Speed thee! speed thee, 
Wild one! heed thee, 
To thy rocky covert, hie: 
Mountain Eagle! swiftly fly 
Fron the marksman’s fata! eye, 
Mountain Eagle! safely fly! 
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Music by John Ray Merriott. 


Allegro scherzo ma con molto grazia, 
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Re - call to me - mory, Ellen dear! 
My vow so often plighted— 

The kiss that chae’d thy pensive tear, 
And anxious hours requited ; 


The laurel grove where first 1 woo’d— 

The beach where once we parted, 

When sail’d the ship ’mid billows rude, 

And left thee sorrow hearted : 

For Ellen, you told me t’other day, 

; That you would love me dearly; 

| And I have heard your mother say, 
The lip should speak sincerely. 
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